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COLOR DYNAMICS lends a touch of warmth and cozy intimacy to this inviting room. Gray- 
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blue walls and taffy yellow drapes provide a harmonious setting for the mirrored fireplace. 


A Simple Recipe to'Pep up Tired-Looking Rooms ! 





Color Treatment of this lovely bedroom helps 
occupants greet the new day in cheerful sur- 
roundings. COLOR DYNAMICS here com- 
bines restful violet walls with accents of purple 
and aqua that harmonize exquisitely with them. 


ERE’S a modern beauty treat- 

ment that works wonders in 
perking up tired-looking rooms. 
With Pittsburgh’s COLOR 
DYNAMICS, which makes 
scientific use of the energy in 
color, youcan select color arrange- 
ments that beautify your home, 
inside and out. These decorative 
treatments also promote the com- 
fort, happiness and well-being 
of your entire family! 


Here are young ideas and 
fresh, exciting colors to make 
cheerless rooms friendly and 
inviting, and small, stuffy 
ones spacious and airy. 


@ Ask your Pittsburgh dealer 
for a FREE copy of our interest- 
| ing booklet, ** 
| Your Home.”’ Or send this coupon. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
| Department P-21, Pittsburgh 22,Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy 


Paint Right with Colov Dynamica, | 
Painl Beat with, Pitahurgl Favata | 


As COLOR DYNAMICS shows you 
how to do the job right, Pitts- 
burgh’s live-paint protectionmakes 
it last longer! Enriched with 
“V itolized Oils’, Pittsburgh Paints 
far outwear ordinary paints. 


Next time, follow this recipe to 
take the guesswork out of home 
decorating: Paint right with 
COLOR DYNAMICS—paint best 
with Pittsburgh Paints! 


*Trade Mark Registered 


lor Dynamics for 








| of your new Booklet,**Coler 
q Dynamics for Your Home.”” 


PirtssuRGH Paints! 
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This remarkable four-level junction provides four-direction interchange of Freeway traffic to and from two expressways, still in the process of construction. 


LOS ANGELES FREEWAY 
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Master System of Expressways to Speed Traffic 
in Nation’s Most Motorized City 


The geography of Los Angeles, tne vast 
reaches of its area, and its immense popu- 
lation gain have made it the most motor- 
ized city in America. With 4,000,000 
inhabitants, Los Angeles County has 
over 1,500,000 registered automobiles. 
That’s far more cars than in any other 
center of comparable size. 

All this has added up to really spec- 
tacular traffic density, especially during 
rush hours and on occasions like a Rose 
Bowl game or a Hollywood opening. 
But if the city’s traffic volume is breath- 
taking, so is the solution to the problem 
that city and state authorities have 
adopted: the Los Angeles Freeway System. 
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This far-reaching project will relieve 
choked downtown streets of much traffic, 
shifting it to an elaborate system of 
broad, limited-access express highways. 

The Freeway is being built on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, and follows a long-range 
master plan geared to the city’s expected 
growth. Full completion, involving the 
construction of many additional miles of 
highways, with scores of ramps and 
bridges, is still years ahead. Meanwhile, 
the California State Division of High- 
ways is speeding work on the most- 
needed sections. A total of more than 50 
miles of the Freeway has been built so far, 
and a further easing of traffic will follow 


when an additional 44 miles of Freeway 
now under construction is completed. 

Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel, is 
supplying a large amount of steel for the 
Freeway System, including ste< | H-piling 
for bridges, and many tons of concrete- 
reinforcing bars that were made at Bethle- 
hem Pacific’s nearby Los Angeles Plan. 
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Heating Dollar 
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TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 





Where does the U.S. stand? 


There has been much conflict 
of opinion as to what course America 
should take regarding the defense of 
Europe against possible Russian at- 
tack. Some argue that we should first 
build up our own armed strength and 
war production, to be better able to 
aid our Allies if they are attacked. 
Others say Europe is our first line of 
defense. 
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There is something to be said for 


both sides of the argument. Certainly 
Europe is important. If it were to fall 
to the Russians, with its huge man- 
power and industrial capacity, we 
would lose the war production supe- 
riority that the democracies now enjoy 
and which, along with our greater sup- 
ply of A-bombs, makes the Kremlin 
conspirators hesitate to take the fate- 
ful step to all-out war. 

On the other hand, if we send our 
fighting forces and war matériel to 
Western Europe, and find our men 
overwhelmed and our military supplies 
taken by the Red hordes because of 
lack of preparation and resistance on 
the part of our Allies, we would be in 
a dangerous position indeed. 

The U.S. is entitled to expect the 
other members of the Atlantic Pact 
and the United Nations to take ade- 
quate measures in their own defense. 
This is not merely a struggle between 
the United States and Russia and her 
satellites. It is a global conflict, with 
the Communist dictatorships on one 
side and all free countries of the world 
on the other. And if and when it 
comes, it will be a war of survival. If 
we go down, the rest of the free world 
will go down with us. 


When the Korean Communists 
invaded South Korea last June, the 
U.N. was quick to authorize the use of 
armed force to combat the aggression, 
but not so quick when it came to. con- 
tributing troops. U.N. forces in Korea 
total about 275,000. Of this number 
150,000 are American and 100,000 are 
South Koreans. This leaves less than 
25,000 from 11 of the other U.N. mem- 
bers—a pitifully small contribution. 
American casualties already total al- 
most twice that number. 

Of these 11 nations, England’s 
contribution of 10,000 combat troops 
was the largest, followed by Turkey 
with 4,500, Australia with 1,500, 
France 1,200 (France is, however, 
heavily committed in Indochina) , Can- 
ada and the Philippines 1,200 each, 
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U.N. troops. Thailand sent 1,200. 


little Thailand (Siam) 1,200, Belgium 
and Greece 1,000 each, New Zealand 
900 and Holland 600. Colombia is 
training a battalion; Ethiopia plans to 
send 1,000 men. Sweden, Denmark, 
Italy and India supplied medical units. 

Some countries have contributed 
naval and air support, but MacAr- 
thur’s pleas for additional ground 
forces were largely unheeded. There 
are 60 nations which subscribed to the 
Charter and purposes of the U.N. Yet, 
when the challenge came, only 14 
made good on their pledge. What is 
their definition of “collective secur- 
ity’? Have they so soon forgotten 
Munich? Have they forgotten that 
collective firmness by the Allies when 
Germany invaded the Rhineland might 
have prevented World War II? 


The United States is big and 
strong and rich—but not big enough, 
strong enough, or rich enough, to 
shoulder alone the burdens of the 
world. It’s time for the United Nations 
members to recognize the meaning of 
the word “united.” Or was the philoso- 
pher right when he said “We only 
learn from history that we do not learn 
from history”? 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Seeing the Atom: I marveled at 
your article about the unique photograph 
of the iron and sulfur atoms [ Science, 
Jan. 10]. For generations physicists and 
mathematicians professed the conviction 
that all elements maintained an atomic 
structure, but no physical or visual com- 
prehension was at the layman’s disposal. 

Now through the spectacular elec- 
tron microscope and the exhaustive ef- 
forts of Dr. Martin J. Buerger, physical 
proof of the atomic realm is brought be- 
fore our eyes. Dr. Buerger’s achievement 
should be heralded around the world, In 
my opinion, he deserves a Nobel Prize. 

Josepu J. Miata, Long Island City, 

N.Y. 


New Cover: We wish to congratu- 
late you on your Jan. 10 PATHFINDER. 
The new cover is much more attractive. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Homer W. Fry, 
Edwardsville, Il. 


Preventive War: I do not hesitate 
to give an emphatic “no” to your question 
“Is Preventive War Justifiable?” [| Relig- 
ion, Jan. 10]. In the first place, I con- 
sider the suggestion absolutely foolish. 
Starting a fight doesn’t prevent anything. 
Instead, what might promise to be a 
minor engagement or “police action” may 
quickly spread and nation after nation 
become involved. History is proof. 

The nation that hits first is seldom, 
if ever, the winner in the long run. Wit- 
ness Japan, the Kaiser and Hitler. They 
may have gained a temporary advantage, 
but it didn’t last. 

Duxe Davis, Armstead, Mont. 


Washington Waste: In “People’s 
Affairs” [Nation, Jan. 10] you show that 
the Government is already in the red for 
this year. And in the same column, there 
is the little item “The waste-basket”. .. . 

People should agree not to buy any 
more Government bonds until this waste 
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Take a Tip 


From American Airlines! 


USE DEPENDABLE 
Dine ee or 
CHAMPION 
| ear er ° 


—— 


| Spark Plugs 










BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 
. . . Good Spark Plugs are the Key to More Power! . 





Airline pilots know that the ability to get 
maximum engine power at a given moment 
is the greatest single safety factor they have. 
That’s why 95% of the airlines fly with 
dependable Champions! 


“AMERICAN AIRLINES requires spark plugs 
that give maximum power, economy and depend- 
ability. Naturally, then, dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs are the approved standard for our 


(signed) M. G. BEARD 


fleet.” 


Maximum engine power for passing is also 
a safety factor in driving. If your car lacks 
power, take American Airlines’ word for it 
and install new Champion Spark Plugs— 
America’s favorite for every engine. 


fr 





Chief Engineer, American Airlines 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL...Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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“Don’t like to interrupt the party, but I just remembered 
I didn’t put Drano in the drains this week!” 


Dangerous sewer germs lurk in every drain. No liq- 
uid disinfectant can budge the muck they breed 
in, It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them 
running free and clear. Use Drano once a week 
—every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes 
them work better. Get Drano today at your grocery 
or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 


“It’s the Best 
Handy-Size 
Dictionary”! 

















WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
COLLEGIATE 


DICTIONARY 
A Mevuam-Websli 


008. ¥, 5. PAT, OFF, 


This latest of the famous Webster’s Col- 
legiate series surpasses all other handy-size 
dictionaries in convenience, authority, use- 
fulness, and up-to-dateness. It is entirely 
new and substantially enlarged. It was 
created by the same famous editorial staff 
which completed the great unabridged 
Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition—the “Supreme Authority” 
of the English-speaking world. 


Places at your finger tips 
more than 125,000 entries se- 
lected with careful discrimination 
and defined with clarity and au- 
thority. 1229 pages, thumb-notch 
indexed. A choice of attractive 
bindings at $6. and up. At your 
booksellers or stationer’s. Write 
the publishers for descriptive 
circular, Get the best. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 605, Springfield 2, Mass. 















of funds is stopped. If something isn’t 
done soon, Joe certainly will have us 
where he wants us. 

Cart Munson, Galesburg, III. 


* * Re “Stop Doling Out Dollars” 
[Talking It Over, Dec. 27], I'm a stenog- 
rapher in one of the Government agencies 
and want to say that I haven’t the vocabu- 
lary to express the extent of inefficiency, 
partiality, favoritism, inequity, waste— 
and more waste—that exists. 

Yours in the hope that something 
can be done about this situation. 

SEATTLE, Wash. 


Resources Survey: Congratula- 
tions on the splendid article about oilman 
Reese Taylor and his ideas on an “accu- 
rate survey of resources” [ Business, Jan. 
10]. Is it not possible that we have able 
statesmen (not politicians) who would 
consider and demand such a course? 
What can I as a housewife do to en- 
courage such sound procedures? 


Peart M. Byers, Chadwick, III. 


Today’s Thinking: Congratula- 
tions to you for your excellent news mag- 
azine. Although it comes six or seven 
weeks after issue, we enjoy it thoroughly. 
“PATHFINDER’s Bias” suits us and I espe- 
cially liked Felix Morley’s article “No 
Communist Is Trustworthy” [World and 
Us, Nov. 15]. 

There is a lot of loose thinking, or 
rather no thinking, on the communist-so- 
cialism question today. I am surprised 
that many people who rule out commu- 
nism swallow socialism whole with no 
questions asked. In reality the two boil 
down in principle to the same thing and 
share the same common weaknesses: gov- 
ernment ownership and control of the 
means of production. . . 

E. H. GiassmMan, American Mis- 

sion, Campbellpur, West Pakistan. 


Systemless Spelling: As a proof- 
reader, I was much interested in “Is the 
Spelling Book Outmoded?” [ Education, 
Dec. 27]. Our spelling is so systemless, so 
complicated . .. that no one need feel it 
a reflection if an occasional lapse occurs. 
Sheer memory through constant practice 
is the only sure method of becoming an 
expert. 


E. H. Mupce, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


e @ No peace on earth is possible so 
long as 2,796 different languages divide 
mankind into groups. . 

English is already accepted as one of 
the United Nations’ tongues. Then why 
not try to make it the best language on 
earth? Why not improve it as a conveyer 
of thought? 

It is in the spelling of English that 
our language is 500 years out of date. 
Only here do educators insist that dis- 
order merits approval. 

For instance, OK, as a spoken word, 
consists of three sounds—o k a. The 
sound “O” has 22 different spellings, “K” 
has 22, and “A” has 35. So by today’s 
school standards it is actually possible to 
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spell OK in many different ways. Yet 
only one of these is OK. 
Better thinking in everything is the 
one sure remedy for every world ill. 
Spelling is one place where such 
thinking might start. 
A. A. Situ, Lima, Ohio. 


To give OK its just due, this is one 
expression which has transcended the 
bars of spoken language to become uni- 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


versally understood. H. L. Mencken has 
called OK the “most shining and success- 
ful Americanism ever invented.”—Ed. 


Little Brother: Europe reminds me 
of a little boy in school who calls for his 
big brother to help him every time he 
gets into a fight. “I'll get my big brother 
after you” is the general idea. 

Herbert Hoover is correct when he 
says “let Europe show some signs of help- 
ing herself.” 

I believe we should be a brother to 
our Allies and should help Europe when 
the odds are against her and it concerns 
us all. But let’s not make little brother 
a sissy. 

Ernest D. Minton, Ault, Colo. 


e @ How can we fight with and for 
England when she has given recognition 
to Red China, the country which is shoot- 
ing down our boys? 

JouNn VANDERBEEK, Holland, Mich. 


e @ Foreign allies are tickled to get 
U.S. money, but are still undecided what 
to do with Uncle Sam. I’d suggest we 
cede ourselves over to Britain as a domin- 
ion and thus preserve the Stars and 
Stripes. Otherwise, the U.S. is doomed to 
her own suicide. 


C. C. Ketry, Glidden, Iowa. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PATHFINDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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ou'll love your dog 
more than ever..- 


when — 
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by CAINES / 


APPETITE 
Eager 





When your dog always looks like a million dollars—when he always is 
feeling on top of the world—there’s something about him that wins the 
love of everyone who sees him. Every day in the year he’ll prove to you 
it pays to take the best care of him—to nourish EVERY INCH of him with 
Gaines. In Gaines—America’s largest-selling dog food—there’s every type 
of nourishment dogs are known to need! 





Americas largest-Selling Dog Food 


GAINES COSTS LESS TO FEED THAN 
ANY OTHER TYPE OF DOG FOOD! 








And you make an added 
saving by buying the big 
economy 25-lb. and 50-Ib. 
bags! Now at your grocer’s! 


Copyright 1951 by General Foods Corp. 


A Product of 
General Foods 
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The Cover. This week, as the na- 
tion prepared to be “controlled,” one— 
and almost only one—fact was apparent: 
No one in the Administration knew ex- 
actly where price and wage regulations 
would ultimately lead the American peo- 
ple, or when the benefits, if any, would 
filter down to the average wage earner 
and housewife. How Price Controller 
Michael V. DiSalle hopes to solve the 
dilemma without making the cure for 
inflation worse than the ailment is de- 
scribed in Can We Avoid OPA’s Mis- 


takes?, beginning on page 12. 
x * ® 


In This Issue. Frostbite—not the 
kind that nips your nose or numbs your 
toes, but the bitter blackening that makes 
flesh slough—has been as brutal as bul- 
lets in Korea. 

But new drugs and new medical 
treatment in Army hospitals from the 
front lines to the U.S. have dramatically 
reduced the amputations severe frostbite 
once made almost inevitable. 

How progress against this crippler is 
being charted is told on page 34. 


x *k * 


Next Issue. What sort of man is 
Charles E. Wilson, head of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization? Why have Gov- 
ernment, labor, and management shown 
confidence in him? 

Already Wilson has made scores of 
effective moves that should encourage bad 
dreams in the Kremlin. What these are 
and what part industry and its leaders 
will play in the over-all plan for the U.S. 
to produce both butter and guns while 
preparing to defend the Free World will 
be told in the Feb. 21 issue in U.S. Pro- 
duction: Stalin’s Nightmare. 





Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 





Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for individ- 
uals. We oppose statism and totalitarian- 
ism in all forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing facts with- 
out bias, because we think that all the 
facts are on the side of freedom. 
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FROM KEEL TO CATAPULT]= 
@ carrier counts on con! 


Meet the pride of the fleet—the sleek aircraft carrier 
that can move Navy air power swiftly to almost any trouble 
spot on the globe. A carrier like this weighs 50,000 tons— 
most of it steel. And making all that steel—from keel to cata- 
pult, from stem to stern, takes coal—on a better than ton-for- 
ton basis! 

This year, the steel industry will use 100 million tons of 
coal to make steel for America’s military and civilian needs. 
Coal is also vital to other big industries. The railroads, the 
public utilities and the manufacturing industries—rubber, 
chemicals, automotive—each uses millions of tons of coal 
each year. And close to 100 million tons of bituminous coal 
pass through the hands of retail dealers—for home heating 
and other community uses. 

Supplying this vast demand is the job of one of the nation’s 
most modern and progressive industries—the American coal 
industry. It is made up of more than 8,000 independent coal 
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producing companies. In recent years, these progressive coal 
operators have invested hundreds of millions of dollars in 
research, new coal preparation plants and mechanized equip- 
ment—all aimed at producing an increasingly better product, 
for greater utilization. 


Granted a continuing supply of necessary equipment, 
transportation and trained man power, America’s independ- 
ently owned and operated coal mines will produce all 
the coal that’s, needed to continue to power the nation’s 


progress, in peace or war. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 























More powerful than ever! 


Dodge now offers you eight powerful ‘““Job-Rated” 
engines—94 to 154 horsepower— power increases 
as high as 20%! 

You get the right power for your job... in the 
finest performing trucks that ever carried the 
Dodge name! Yet these new Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated” 
Trucks are priced with the lowest! 


NEW! smarter styling! 


New beauty combined with massive, rugged 
appearance. New hood line for better road visi- 
bility. Roomy new cab interiors in contrasting 
colors—new comfort with redesigned seats. 


NEW! Easier handling! 


Shorter turning diameters than ever before—for 
even greater maneuverability! More convenient 
steering wheel angle for greater driving comfort. 
New worm-and-roller steering gears make steer- 
ing easier. 


NEW! Extra-quiet brakes! 
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New, molded, tapered Cyclebond brake linings! 
Another Dodge engineering first! Smoother, more 
even braking action—practically eliminates brake 


squeal. Less tendency of brakes to “grab”— 
longer lining life. Standard equipment on all new 
114-ton trucks and up, except air brake models. 


More than 50 brand-new features 
including . 

NEW! SMOOTHER RIDE with new, “Oriflow” shock absorbers 
—standard equipment on 1/-, 34-, and 1-ton models. 
NEW! EASIER LOADING with lower ground-to-floor height 
—on all models through 2 tons. 
NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER STARTING with new moisture- 
proof ignition and high-torque starting motor. 
NEW! GREATER ELECTRICAL CAPACITY with new 45-ampere 
generator. 
NEW! MORE ECONOMICAL PERFORMANCE with higher (7.0 
to 1) compression ratio—on all models through 1 ton. 
NEW! EASIER-TO-READ INSTRUMENTS—now grouped in a 
cluster placed in front of the driver. 


NEW! TWIN CARBURETION AND EXHAUST SYSTEM for 
greater power with economy—available on all high-ton- 
nage models. 


A model to fit your job: 


ANOTHER DODGE EXCLUSIVE! gyrol Fluid Drive now 
available on 12-, %4-, and 1-ton models. 


See the new DODGE Xé-Kee? TRUCKS 
On display at your Dodge dealers...SATURDAY, FEBRUARY I0 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


SENATE AND HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE MEMBERS are now predicting that the 
new tax bill will call for far less than the $16.5 billion in addi- 
tional revenues which President Truman is expected to seek. Pre— 
liminary estimates of cuts in the President's $71.6 billion budget 
come close to $9 billion. To $6 billion saved on non-—defense domestic 
spending will be added about $3 billion, to be realized by trimming 
nonmilitary aid to allies. 

TREASURY SECRETARY JOHN W. SNYDER IS IN FOR SOME ROUGH SLEDDING over his re- 

fusal to boost the interest rates on long term Government debts from 

2.5%. The Federal Reserve Board, which has long disputed Snyder's 

arguments that increasing interest rates on debt won't correct infla- 

tion, will get some unexpected backing from Charles E. Wilson, Direc-— 
tor of Defense Mobilization, and Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 

Administrator. 


persuade President Truman to overrule Snyder and order interest rates 
increased as a device to control the expansion of credit. 


Government costs. He will probably return to the Treasury the tax- 
free $50,000 he gets as an expense allowance. 


ments to Europe for General Dwight Eisenhower's European army late in 
April or early in May. Contrary to initial-reports, the first troops 
to go will not be battle-trained Korean veterans, but instead will be 
units of the VII Corps, which is currently being formed at Fort Meade, 
Md. 


ee Oe eee Oe 


title, "Supreme Commander," and have gone to great pains to impress 
upon Ike that he is under the command of the Standby Military Com- 
mittee, composed of America's General Omar N. Bradley, Britain's Lord 
Tedder and France's Paul Ely. 


THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT WAS SO INTENT ON SLAPPING IKE DOWN to size that it 





Congress last Thursday on his report on Europe. That is why Eisen- 
hower gave his report to an informal collection of Congressmen and 
newspaper reporters in the Coolidge Auditorium in the Congressional 
Library. 

THE PENTAGON GENERALS ARE ALSO CONTINUING THEIR QUARRELS with General Douglas 
MacArthur. They complain they don't receive half the messages 
MacArthur announces from Tokyo and that MacArthur has been feeding 
his own opinions to anti-—Pentagon groups in and out of Congress. 


THE REAL REASON WHY THE AIR FORCE DIDN'T GAG MAJ. GEN. EMMETT O'DONNELL for his 
forces in Korea is that "Rosy's" proposal didn't clash with long-range 
war plans. As matters stand today, the generals figure that the Reds 
can't push U.N. troops off Korea without a major build-up of attacking 
forces. If the build-up comes, the JCS is prepared to recommend that 
the A-bomb be used in North Korea for the first time as a tactical 
weapon. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Pathfinder 


Can we avoid OPA mistakes? 


Price and wage freeze poses ‘messy’ 


problems for U.S. economy 


At 6:12 last Friday evening Price 
Controller - Michael Vincent DiSalle 
started the ball rolling. “I guess,” he 
said, tugging at the points of his well- 
filled vest, “you might call this F-Day. I 
mean Freeze Day.” 

For the next 30 minutes the roly- 
poly ex-Toledo mayor carried on in a 
setting that outdid Hollywood’s wildest 
version of a press conference. To the de- 
light of more than 100 reporters, photog- 
raphers and newsreel men, he grimaced 
and groaned, scowled and frowned—and 
somehow got across the fact that for the 
second time in nine years rigid price 
controls were being clapped on the prod- 
ucts of the nation’s 240,000 factories and 
6 million farms. 

Not quite an hour later—at 6:55— 
DiSalle’s teammate, Wage Stabilizer Cy- 
rus Stuart Ching, uttered the first official 
reaction to controls, which may, in a 
short time, become national sentiment: 

“Oh, if I ever get out of this mess.” 

Details Later. Everyone knew that 
the order which froze prices at the high- 
est levels between Dec. 19 and Jan. 25— 
the highest in history—was indeed messy. 





Whether it improves or grows messier no 
one could say positively this week. It had 
been thrown together in do-or-die style. 
Earlier in the week a command had come 
from the White House: Get some kind of 
a price order out. Let the details go until 
later, but have something on the books 
by Saturday. 

All week long farm representatives, 
mine operators, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers were ushered in and 
out of speedily rigged conferences with 
DiSalle and his handful of experts. Down 
from Connecticut whisked ex-Governor, 
ex-OPA boss Chester Bowles to lend a 
hand. Up to Capitol Hill tore DiSalle’s 
boss Eric Johnston, the new Economic 
Stabilization Administrator, and Charles 
E. Wilson, Defense Mobilization Director. 

To the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report Johnston and 
Wilson gave a rapid-fire picture of the 
evils of inflation. 

Objectives. Insisting that controls 
would be “temporary,” Johnston voiced 
some opinions, which were hardly news 
to the Congressmen. “We will have to 
balance the budget,” he said, “not just 
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Freeze is on. DiSualle (left) and Ching have hopes but few plans. (SEE: Mistakes) 
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Wide World 
Johnston: He hopes the controls will be 
“temporary.” (SEE: Mistakes) 


for one year but for two or three years 


at least. 


“We will have to restore confidence 
in the dollar .. . in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

“We will have to curb credit. 

“If we do these things I think we 
can remove wage and price controls.” 

Finally at 5:30—42 minutes before 
the lid was clamped on most of the things 
Americans buy and sell, and on the wages 
and salaries they earn—the order was ap- 
proved. DiSalle explained the “whys” of 
inflation, gave a technical explanation 
for the cost-of-living about which every 
housewife in the land, including his own, 
had been harping for six months. 

“Since the outbreak in Korea,” he 
said, “basic commodity prices have risen 
almost 50%, farm prices about 16%, 
wholesale food prices 12% and industrial 
prices about 14%... .” 

Base Period. So far as the things 
which Americans work with, wear or ride 
in, the order was clear enough: Hence- 
forth they will pay no more for these 
goods than the highest price in the Dec. 
19-Jan. 25 period. The confusion was in 
food prices, which take about 40¢ out of 
every dollar the average wage earner 
makes. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 
(under which price controls will be en- 
forced) says that a farmer will get no 
less for his products than the average 
price he was getting in the month before 
the Korean war or than the parity price, 
which gives him a fair return on his 
products—whichever is higher. 

A few products—beef, pork and rice, 
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for example—are at or above parity lev- 
els. But corn, poultry, butter, milk, fruits 
and vegetables are below parity and can 
be raised once the demand for them is 
stepped up. 

Formula. To keep the prices of 
these foodstuffs from rising out of sight 
by the time they reach grocers’ shelves, 
the OPA came up with a fancy formula: 

If, for example, the price of chicken 
is boosted at the farm 5¢ a pound, the 
butcher can raise his price only 5¢ a 
pound. 

Superficially this would appear to 
be a satisfactory brake on profiteering, 
but the real result may be even higher 
prices under controls than before. In 
New York, on the eve of controls, butter 
and eggs cost less than they did on Jan. 
1. Best grade butter which was selling 
for 6914¢ a pound, wholesale, can now 
conceivably go as high as 7544¢ a pound 
wholesale. 

Similarly the Washington housewife 
can forget her solemn thanks that the 
price of pork will stay at last week’s 40¢ 
a pound. It won’t. So long as pigs eat 
corn and corn prices can rise, pork can, 
and will, rise—legally—about 5¢ more 
a pound than it cost before “inflation- 
ending controls” were put in force. 

Wage Muddle. There was equal 
befuddlement over the control of the 
“price” of labor—wages. Ching, himself, 
bemoaned the ambiguities in his own or- 
der freezing wages at last Thursday’s 
levels. No consideration had been given 
to so-called escalator clauses in labor con- 
tracts which permit wage hikes when 
prices rise. Nor were recent contracts like 
John L. Lewis’s with the mine operators, 
giving his miners $1.60 more a day, cov- 
ered by Ching’s order. And while labor 
leaders across the country wailed bloody 
murder over the “rigid” wage controls, 
there were still enough loopholes in the 
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Moderator. Wilson’s task is keeping the 
peace. (SEE: Mistakes) 
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Spiraling prices 


Inflation is raising havoc not 
only with the family budget, but 
also with the Government budget. 
In less than a year prices of war 
materials have risen to the point 
of “wiping out” $3 billion of the 
money appropriated for the Defense 
Department. Here are some exam- 
ples: 


Item . 
Bazooka $50.00 $75.00 
Rockets 12.50 22.00 
Trucks 

(2% ton) 6,418.00 - 7,522.00 
Combat boots 5.72 8.15 
Radio sets 263.88 425.00 

order (incentive increases, vacation 


bonuses, overtime allowances, etc.) to 
make wages of white-collar workers, at 
least, as free as the air. There were loud 
squawks from consumer groups because 
there were no “rollbacks” in prices. Di- 
Salle, however, has promised rollbacks in 
about 30 days, when his understaffed 
agency (he had 700 employes on Mon- 
day, including enforcement officers, price 
experts and help borrowed from other 
agencies; OPA at its peak in 1944 em- 
ployed 64,000) begins issuing “tailored” 
prices for the millions of commodities 
that will be ultimately priced. 

Solomon in Demand. It will be at 
this point that DiSalle, Johnston and 
Wilson will need all the wisdom of new- 
day Solomons to avoid the pitfalls and 
troubles which beset the OPA. Although 
on Friday he heartily discounted the need 
for rationing, DiSalle is not joined by 
Johnston in such optimism. Controls be- 
get controls. When prices are free, goods 
go to the buyers with the fattest purses. 
When prices are frozen, a new system of 
distribution must be set up. That means 
rationing. And rationing means black 
marketing. 

Once the full impact of the new civil- 
ian demands are added to growing de- 
mands from our own armed forces over- 
seas, DiSalle will need one “enforcement 
officer for every head of cattle” to stop 
black marketing in meat alone. 

And despite the fact that most manu- 
facturers will go down the line to help 
in the fight against inflation, some chisel- 
ers will operate. DiSalle hasn’t the man- 
power to stop quality-cutting tricks which 
brought about, for instance, the near dis- 
appearance of white shirts in 1945 and 
the birth of low-quality, overpriced sports 
shirts, which became a national disgrace. 

Enforcement Difficulties. DiSalle 
promised to crack down on violators im- 
mediately (a maximum $10,000 fine can 
be imposed), but the question remains, 
“Can he find the violators?” 

This week the back-breaking job 
seemed almost impossible. The spending 
power of 61 million employed Americans, 
who this year and next will pile $50 bil- 


lion worth of defense production on top 
of record civilian output, will outstrip 
the supply of civilian goods. Controls 
could only cure the symptoms of the 
dread disease inflation. As Johnston im- 
plied, the balance can never be reached 
until easy credit, both for consumers and 
big Government, has ended, until “pay-as- 
you-go” becomes a reality and until a 
dollar is worth nearly a dollar. 


Fame poll 


Last week the Atlanta Journal and 
the Atlanta Constitution took a man-in- 
the-street poll on identification of the men 
who engineered and will boss the nation’s 
price and wage control laws. Among 
the answers: Eric Johnston—a Georgia 
labor leader; Cyrus S. Ching—a Chinese 
Communist; Michael V. DiSalle—dis- 
coverer of the Fountain of Youth. 


Commander Ike 
lists his needs 


The smart, smiling officer who 
strode briskly into Blair House on Wed- 
nesday afternoon was, in effect, two gen- 
erals. The Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces in Western Europe came 
first as a Citizen of the World, figuratively 
wearing the military hats of 12 nations,* 
and second, as an American general re- 
porting to his commander in chief. 

In the U.S. since the previous Sun- 
day, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower endured 
some of the discomforts of visiting digni- 
taries, and enjoyed some of the privileges: 


*Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, U.S. 





Wide World 
Ike. He finds Europe hesitant but willing 
to help. (SEE: Needs) 
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got his diplomatic licks in—and got out. 
Despite earlier suggestions that Ike hold 
pre-report discussions with high Admin- 
istration officials, the President had made 
a firm ruling: Eisenhower was to make 
his own report—based entirely on his 
own observations and convictions. 

He had visited the other 11 capitals 
in the 21 days since he had left Wash- 
ington. Though his talks with Truman 
were secret, the gist of his thinking was 
clear from the report he made to Con- 
gress the following day. Each of the na- 
tions he visited wants peace—and does 
not want Communism. Citizen of the 
World Eisenhower put it up to the Citi- 
zens of the U.S. squarely: To win the 
peace, the U.S. must provide more aid, at 
least six more American divisions, some 
naval units and some aircraft. 

The answer to Eisenhower’s plea 
would not be forthcoming immediately, 
and he didn’t expect it. He was well aware 
that the fate of the North Atlantic Treaty 
depends on what he said in his one-hour 
talk to Congress. He was sure of full 
support in Europe. He was confident that 
political problems like full Western Ger- 
man participation in the West European 
Army and French acceptance of German 
help could, and would, be solved speedily. 

In the next three weeks before he 
leaves for his new -headquarters in Ver- 
sailles, France, Ike will confer again 
with Congress and the Military Standby 
Committee. From them he would be al- 
most certain on Thursday that he would 
receive the tools he needs. 


Full dress diplomacy 


Not since the days of Madame Am- 
bassador Perle Mesta had Washington 
seen such slickly-timed entertaining. 

Promptly at 8 a.m. on Monday host 
Harry Truman rounded up the cream of 
the striped pants set (Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson, Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall, Treasury Secretary 
John W. Snyder and a nice smattering of 
diplomats were in the crowd) braved a 
January drizzle, went to Union Station 
to meet French Premier René Pleven. 

For two days the heads of govern- 
ment pledged to each other undying 
friendship and considered the fate of 
Western Europe. M. Pleven promised his 
nation would back the U.S. in the U.N., 
would fight to the bitter end in Indochina 
and would agree to the rearmament of 
West Germany. In exchange, M. Pleven 
asked only more aid for France in un- 
disclosed amounts. Mr. Truman thanked 
M. Pleven and said he would do his best. 
M. Pleven thanked Mr. Truman and said 
he would do the same. 

Fond Farewell. Before departure 
Pleven talked about his pet project: a 
European army, equipped with standard- 
ized weapons and standard uniforms. 

Promptly at noon on Wednesday 
HST shooed the Premier out of town, off 
to Ottawa—shortly before Eisenhower 
(see above) arrived for his visit. 
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Keller for Pathfinder 


“For a reprint of this fight send ten cents in stamps to —.” 


The Great Debate sweeps the world 
Unified policy among U.N. allies shaping up 


Like Topsy, the Great Debate 
“just growed”—geographically. 
From Washington, London, Lake 


Success, New Delhi, and Peking, debaters 
sounded off. Excepting the Communists, 
differences were superficial, goals were 
the same and so were the obstacles: 

1. How to keep the doors to peace- 
ful negotiation open. 

2. How to make U.N. recognition of 
Red China workable and palatable to 
their nationals. 

3. How to keep the Communists off 
balance diplomatically as well as mili- 
tarily. 

Washington: The Gallup Poll, the 
Defense Department, Congressional mail 
and its recipients wanted to get out of 
Korea but at the same time paradoxically 
brand Red China an aggressor. The State 





Acme 
Pleven. France hopes to find a middle 
ground. (SEE: Diplomacy) 


Department, blowing hot and cold on the 
subject of negotiations, but firmly anti- 
Communist, was willing to talk with Red 
Chinese if all phases of the war were 
covered. 

London: To the British, the label 
“aggressor” was acceptable so long as 
no reprisals for “aggression” were de- 
manded. Britain wanted a U.N. toehold 
in Korea to (1) divert communist armies 
from Indochina, Burma and India, (2) . 
make Mao Tse-tung lose face in the 
world’s eyes for his inability to dislodge 
a token U.N. force, and (3) avoid a full- 
scale, perilous war with Red China which 
would probably claim Western Europe 
as its major casualty. 

Lake Success: U.S. allies were 
boxed in on four sides: U.S. must not 
rashly provoke the war Russia wants. 
Freedom loving nations must back the 
greatest champion of freedom (the U.S.) 
to the hilt. As a fait accompli, China’s 
People’s Government has a right to a 
voice in the U.N. Stalin must be given 
every opportunity to dissipate his strength 
trying to absorb Asia while the West 
builds up its strength in Europe. 

New Delhi: Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru’s first concern is India. In an all- 
out Asian war, India would be lost. In his 
fear, Nehru scolds the U.S. for rejecting 
China’s cease-fire bid, saying that calling 
China an aggressor “cannot lead to 
peace.” Nehru is on solid ground because 
India has Britain’s full support and the 
U.S. can’t fight Britain over Asia and 
fight with Britain in Europe. 

Peking: No change. Chinese Com- 
munists want U.N. recognition, Formosa, 
at least a half say in the postwar settle- 
ment of Korea and a chance to expand 
throughout Asia—no matter how they 
dress up their daily demands. 

Russia, through its agent Red China, 
wants the U.N. nations to fight a major 
war there, leaving Europe an easy target 
for “peaceful” incorporation into the 
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satellite set. Once differences in pro- 
cedure are ironed out, it is likely that 
this phase of the Great Debate would 
fold as mildly as its domestic predecessor 
had. Beneath the dispute was one great 
unity: The opponents of Russia, aware 
that some concessions to Red China are 
inevitable, still want to give as little as 
possible. For it is as important to keep 
the enemy in the dark diplomatically as 
it is not to disclose military plans. 

None of the friendly adversaries is 
losing track of the fact that the No. 1 
priority in the fight against communism 
is Europe, keystone for the showdown— 
if it comes. 


How Truman can save 
—if he wants to 


“It [the Government] must practice 
rigid economy in its non-defense activ- 
ities. Many of the things we would nor- 
mally do must be curtailed or postponed.” 


Here in his State of the Union mes- 
sage President Truman received ringing 
applause from a jointly assembled House 
and Senate. Whether the words were 
merely lip-service remains to be seen. 
But in the few weeks since Truman’s ad- 
dress, groups in and out of Congress have 
bombarded the White House with solid 
plans to save the taxpaying public an 
astronomical sum of money. 

Leading the economy parade is the 
hard-headed plan of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report. After an in- 
credible uphill fight to reorganize the 
Executive arm of the Government from a 
hodgepodge of wastefulness into a sensi- 
ble, money- and labor-saving unit, only 
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For the past decade and a half, 

by way of the New and Fair Deals, 
foreign aid, and gigantic military bud- 
gets, the American public has learned 
to speak glibly of “a billion dollars.” 
Yet it is the uncommon citizen who 
knows just what $1,000,000,000 means 
| and represents. 
For example: A billion dollars in 
one-dollar silver coins would make a 
tower ten feet square and four times 
the height of the Washington Monu- 
ment (555 ft.). 

It would take a diligent worker 
three weeks to count $1 billion in $1,000 
bills—if there were that many available. 
Only 589,000 of them are now in circu- 
lation. 

Impressive as this may be, it is 
what a billion dollars means in practi- 
cal terms that taxes the imagination. 

Here’s proof that $1,000,000,000 is 
a whale of a lot of money: 
eet would pay for a trip to 
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Economizer. Byrd points to needed 
Government savings. (SEE: Save) 


half of the Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendations have been put into effect. To 
date, the Committee’s efforts have made 
possible a $2 billion annual saving in the 
cost of Government. Another $3 billion 
could be saved. 

Deficit Reduction. With a $71.6 
billion budget for the next fiscal year, 
this saving could trim almost one third 
from the estimated deficit, lessening the 
need for higher taxes. 

Among the prime targets of the Com- 
mittee are: 

© @ The Department of Agriculture. 
Belatedly, last week, the Department 


Europe for every man, woman and child 
in the city of Boston. 

e @ It would buy enough gasoline 
to drive every passenger car in the 
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Speaking of waist lines 


promised some ‘reorganization in the mak- 
ing, particularly on the field level. This 
face-washing follows criticism of its soil 
conservation program (whose work is done 
by two overlapping agencies) and the 
heavy number of field offices the Depart- 
ment maintains. 

© © Federal medical activities. Five 
large and many small Government hos- 
pital organizations compete among them- 
selves and with private hospitals. Hos- 
pitals are built in out-of-the-way places 
for political reasons; construction pro- 
grams are unco-ordinated; and some new 
hospitals are put up almost adjacent to 
half-empty, half-staffed hospitals. 

© @ The Post Office. Here “politics 
as usual” combines with “bureaucracy as 
usual.” A few sensible reforms are all 
that are needed to wipe out half of the 
Post Office’s annual half-billion dollar 
deficit. 

© e The Veterans Administration, 
the Civil Service Commission, the Treas- 
ury, the Department of Interior and many 
other Federal agencies are under heavy 
bombardment from the Citizens Commit- 
tee for much-needed reforms which will 
cut red tape, duplication, overlapping and 
manpower waste. 

On the Federal payroll today are 
some 2,160,000 civilian workers, and the 
figure is climbing at the rate of 1,000 per 
day. Senator Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.) 
last week took a long look at this climbing 
figure and called for a “checkrein” to 
find out, fast, if this huge manpower is 
being used efficiently, if the goal- of na- 
tional defense was not being jeopardized. 
But the answer will remain negative so 
long as the Federal Government runs 
much of its vast organization under 
methods and procedures its citizens dis- 
carded long ago in their private and busi- 
ness lives. 
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A billion dollars still is a ‘whale of a 














lot of money’ 


U.S. from New York to Omaha, Neb. 
eet would purchase a year’s 

supply of suits, shirts, shorts, socks and 

neckties for every man in the nation. 

© © It would pay for all the jewelry 
and silverware they give their wives, 
mothers, sisters and sweethearts be- 
tween one Christmas and the next. 

e @ It would buy a television set 
and an electric refrigerator for every 
American couple married in an average 
year. 

e @ It would pay the nation’s meat 
bill for a month, its whole grocery bill 
for two weeks. 

ee It would run all the amuse- 
ment parks, stadia, theaters and ball 
parks in the country for an entire year, 
and in addition it would pay all the em- 
ployes’ salaries. 

e @ A billion dollars would pay the 
wages of every working man and wom- 
an in the United States for two and a 
half days. 
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Powerful friend. Vinson (left) pledges aid for Marshall’s program. (SEE: Draft) 


Draft protests make Congress wary 
Induction of 18-year-olds increasingly doubtful 


“An awful lot of emotionalism,” 
said Armed Service committeeman Wayne 
Morse (R-Ore.), “has crept in about the 
18-year-olds.” 

Emotional or not, a flood-tide of mail 
last week swayed Congress away from 
the youngest available age group in its 
search for soldiers. Most members knew 
that, while Britain drafts at 18, nearly 
every other country (Russia and France 
included) waits until its boys are 19 or 
20 before calling them to combat duty. 

Despite the support'of Representa- 
tive Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.) and General 
George C. Marshall’s sponsorship, the 
Defense Department’s spokesmen had 
rough sledding. Assistant Secretary Anna 
M. Rosenberg maintained glibly that a 
draft of 18-year-olds for 27 months would 
save the country $750 million a year, but 
this adding-machine approach left com- 
mittee members cold. The Department 
also implied that if it didn’t take 18-year- 
olds it would have to draft veterans and 
fathers, but many Congressmen wondered 
whether there wouldn’t be enough 19- 
year-olds to meet the need. 

Dual Objective. The 18-year-old 
was only a part of the problem which 
confronted the lawmakers. The Ad- 
ministration wanted them to raise—and 
maintain for an indefinite period—an 
armed force of 3.5 million men and 
women. It also wanted them to find an- 
other 4 million civilian workers to add to 
the already all-time peak of 60 million 
now employed. 

To promote the first objective the De- 
fense Department submitted its universal 
military service and training bill. To pro- 
mote the second, the President issued a 
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manpower directive which, if carried out 
in full, would give him dictatorial powers. 

The Truman statement opened with 
several thousand words of sentiment about 
sharing the nation’s burden. Then it 
got down to brass tacks. The Government, 
it said, would use these manpower con- 
trols “when and to the extent needed” 
over employers, workers, “or both”: 

1. Restricting labor turnover through 
control of separations (i.e., jobs could be 
frozen). 

2. Giving effect to manpower allo- 


People’s affairs 


A balanced budget for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 
would mean a tax increase of some 
$16.4 billion. Even with the in- 
crease, we would still have a Fed- 
eral debt of an estimated $260.3 
billion. Here’s what it would cost 
per capita to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the red by June 30, 
1952: 

Re Rc a's kaa eicap’ ob. ee 
1,712 
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Estimated per capita income 


for fiscal 1952 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $21,020,895,483 
Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $21,541,236,383 
The Government owes....... 
$255,979,876,517 





cations by placing employment ceilings 
on employers with respect to the total 
number of workers, the number of men 
or the number in particular skills (i.e., 
actual control of .individual jobs if the 
Government so desires). 

3. Controlling of employer hiring 
(i.e., you can hire Smith but you can’t 
hire Jones). 

4. Full use of women, handicapped 
workers and minority groups (i.e. 
FEPC). 

By proposing powers for the labor- 
drafters equal to those it desired for the 
soldier-drafters, it appeared that the Ad- 
ministration was apt to achieve nothing 
but a constant knockdown battle over 
manpower. 


GOP resurgence 


The Republican National Commit- 
tee met in Washington last week, looked 
around the political scene and found good 
reason to be hopeful for 1952. 

Growing public resentment against 
Administration war and mobilization pol- 
icies, increasing fear of socialism, a feel- 
ing that America lacks leadership, seemed 
to be building up to another GOP oppor- 
tunity next year. The National Commit- 
tee was determined that this time the 
opportunity should not be lost. ; 

Southern Invasion. To put the 
party in shape for the Presidential cam- 
paign, Chairman Guy Gabrielson was 
authorized to appoint a six-member com- 
mittee to select a convention site. The 
committee also launched a $1.2 million 
fund-raising drive, and pledged renewed 
efforts to secure ratification of the Con- 
stitutional amendment limiting Presi- 
dents to two terms. To crack Democratic 
domination in the South it okayed a 20- 
year program to build up the two-party 
system below the Mason-Dixon line. 

The committee also gave a big hand 
to Ohio’s Representative Clarence Brown 
when he lit into Truman “state social- 
ism,” accepted with regret the health- 
forced resignation of committeewoman 
Mrs. J. Worthington Scranton of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose orchid-wearing has been a 
Republican Convention sight for many 
years. 


How 16 states face 
shifts in House seats 


Political scientist Truman spoke 
from his lectern again last week: This 
time he asked for a speedy overhaul of 
the Congressional districts in 16 states. 

Ever since the days of famed Massa- 
chusetts Governor Elbridge Gerry, whose 
1812 redistricting of his state to make 
the Essex County district include a pro- 
Gerry majority gave the word “gerry- 
mander” to the language, the Congres- 
sional district has been an awesome and 
wonderful thing. It ranges from less than 
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200,000 population to nearly a million. 
(Representative Frances P. Bolton, R., 
speaks for 900,000 Ohioans.) It has been 
concentrated within six or seven city 
blocks and it has wandered cross-country 
in a 600-mile thread. 

Last week Harry Truman formally 
told Congress what it knew already: The 
1950 census, revealing a climb to 152 
million total U.S. population, disclosed 
interstate shifts which made it mandatory 
to change the seats of 16 states in the 
House. California has gained seven seats: 
Florida two; Maryland, Michigan, Texas, 
Virginia and Washington, one each. Penn- 
sylvania has lost three seats; Missouri, 
New York and Oklahoma, two apiece; 
Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, Mississippi 
and Tennessee, one each. The transfers 
would be handled through redistricting. 

States’ Right. The President con- 
ceded that state legislatures have the 
primary right to redistrict. (Four of the 
affected states have Republican legisla- 
tures, 11 have Democratic, New York is 
split.) But he pointed out that Congress’s 
Constitutional right to decide the “times, 
places and manner” of electing Repre- 
sentatives has often been used in the past 
to lay down standards for redistricting. 
This time, Truman said, Congress should 
require that new districts consist of 300,- 
000 to 400,000 persons, be composed of 
“contiguous and compact territory.” ; 

This was greeted with some skepti- 
cism on Capitol Hill. Democratic state 
legislatures will not be anxious to re- 
district heavily Democratic districts; Re- 
publican legislatures will not willingly 
abandon districts favorable to them. Nor 
was there any time limit for states gain- 
ing seats. Some states, such as Ohio and 
Connecticut, still have Representatives-at- 


large left over from the 1940 census. 


Two-term okays 


Montana, Wyoming and Indiana 
last week brought to 27 the number of 
states which have ratified the proposed 
Constitutional amendment limiting the 
President to two terms. 

Nine more states must follow suit 
by 1954 if the amendment is to become 
the law of the land. Only man who would 
not be affected by its provisions is Harry 
Truman, exempted by Congress when it 
passed the legislation. 


For the record 


The Atomic Energy Commission, 
losing no time, started atomic test ex- 
plosions at the new proving grounds just 
established near Las Vegas, Nev. 

e @ The President appointed a nine- 
member commission, headed by Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz, to check on internal 
security. 

e @ Ninety-eight members of Con- 
gress, most of them former Marines, 
sponsored bills to raise the Marine Corps’ 
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Weitman (right) and U.S. attorneys. He trod on a fortune. (SEE: Smugglers) 


authorized strength to 400,000 and give 
the commandant a seat on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

e e William W. Remington, former 
Commerce Department official on trial for 
perjury because he said he had never 
been a Communist, said an FBI investiga- 
tor told him in 1947 that “20% to 25%” 
of Government personnel were Com- 
munists. 

e@ @ General MacArthur turned 71. 

e e Connecticut industrialist Vivien 
Kellems (below) won the first round of 
her battle against the withholding tax 
when a Federal jury in New Haven said 
the Government should return $6,133 it 
took from her in 1949 as penalty for re- 
fusing to withhold wages of her cable- 
grip company. 





Acme 


Victor. Miss Kellems wins first round in 
her withholding-tax case. (SEE: Record) 


Diamond smugglers 


On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 21, the 
Pan American Clipper barreled into New 
York’s Idlewild Airport on a routine flight 
from Brussels and disgorged an unre- 
markable group of passengers. One of 
the least remarkable among them was a 
natty, nondescript littke man named 
Leiser Weitman. 

As Weitman minced through the 
lobby and queued up at the luggage in- 
spection point, however, canny Customs 
agents noted two things: Weitman’s gait 
was a bit unsteady, his nerves a bit 
frayed. ; 

Mildly suspicious, they pawed 
through his baggage, found nothing. Nor 
did his story seem implausible. He said 
he was an instructor in Hebrew, that he 
was returning to Brooklyn after a visit 
to his parents in England. 

Unsatisfied, the agents took Weitman 
to headquarters. There, after a thorough 
frisking, they found at last the reason 
for both his jitters and his wobbling 
walk: Weitman’s unusually high heels 
were stuffed with diamonds worth (at 
wholesale) $100,885—the biggest single 
smuggling attempt the agents could re- 
member. 

Daily Pickups. Convinced that 
Weitman had been only one link in an 
international ring, the Bureau alerted its 
men in every U.S. entry point. Quick 
action brought rich results: 

Monday. Debarking from a KLM 
Dutch Airlines plane out of Antwerp, 
Mrs. Eta Hoffman was picked up by bag- 
gage inspectors—again at Idlewild. Con- 
cealed in the soles of her “wedgies,” 
Mrs. Hoffman proved to have a cache of 
diamonds that made Weitman’s look like 
chickenfeed: $243,000 worth of A-A-l 
stones, valued at nearly $600 a carat. 

Tuesday. At Miami, agents nabbed 
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another informal importer, Eli Stern, 
late of Antwerp. In Stern’s heels were a 
modest $120,000 in diamonds. 

W ednesday. About to board a plane 
for North Africa, Sol Bienstock was 
picked up at Boston’s Logan Interna- 
tional Airport. He had at least varied the 
routine: His cargo was gold—$50,000 
worth—hidden in the lining of his vest 
and the false compartments of his bags. 

Thursday. Four days after he had 
been jugged, Weitman revealed signs of 
“acute physical distress,” uncorked an- 
other $175,000 worth of diamonds he had 
hidden in his body. 

Friday. On a tip from Bienstock, 
Federal officers arrested Rabbi Joel Beer 
of Brooklyn, discovered in his home 
counterweights, glue, screws and gummed 
paper useful in the smuggling trade. 

By the week end, the U.S. Govern- 
ment was $688,885 richer in loot, and 
still looking for more. Weitman, Hoffman 
and Stern, the agents figured, were prob- 
ably only “porters”; each of them in 
turn had parroted the same shabby tale 
of having been asked by a Belgian 
stranger to take the packets to America 
and deliver them at the airport to an- 
other stranger—all for a paltry $100. 

But Bienstock may have been higher 
up in the ring, functioning as a courier; 
twice in recent weeks he had hopped to 
Europe and back. If he could now be 
persuaded to spill some more, Customs 
might be able to identify the travel agency 
behind the four little travelers—and_ put 
it out of business for keeps. 


Chinese tax form 


For a while last week it looked as 
if Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was ap- 
pealing to American taxpayers. 

The message turned up in New York 
on withholding forms printed by Moore 
Business Firms, Inc., stationery supplier 
with 14 plants in the U.S., Canada and 
Mexico. According to one hurried trans- 
lator, the Chinese characters read: 
“Arise to exterminate the aggressor. We 
must all contribute generously. This 
should be proclaimed through the press— 
through the Kuomintang (Nationalist 
Party).” 

Other Chinese scholars found the 
type much less intelligible—thought it 
was just an Oriental etaoin shrdlu (lino- 
typist gibberish to fill out a pied line). 


Congress reviews 
U.S. tariff program 


It was time for the Administration 
and the Republicans to lock horns again: 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was up for a three-year extension. 

As it has prior to each extension of 
the act (which permits the President to 
cut tariffs 50% below January 1945 levels 
when he decides other nations have made 
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sufficient concessions to U.S. goods) the 
Administration sent the Secretary of 
State to Capitol Hill. 

With a lawyer’s careful precision, 
Dean Acheson said the same things Sec- 
retaries of State have been saying since 
1934: The act is needed to promote 
world trade, create stable economic con- 
ditions, promote world peace. 

Hot or Cold. Ohio’s Representative 
Thomas Jenkins (R.) snapped back an 
obvious answer: “This whole business 
started under Secretary of State Hull, 
and he used to tell us that the reciprocal 
trade program would provide the basis 
for lasting peace in the world, but .. . 


we have had nothing but war, hot or 
cold, ever since.” 

Republicans indicated they will 
again oppose extension and attempt to 
write in a “peril point” amendment re- 
quiring the Tariff Commission to advise 
the President when a proposed tariff cut 
will endanger U.S. industry. Democratic 
members were confident they could beat 
back opposition and kill the amendment. 

This week the House Ways and 
Means Committee approved the bill 18-7, 
sent it to the floor for a vote. First the 
House, then the Senate will decide whe- 
ther to extend the act—or to chuck “the 


Hull thing.” 
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Nurse in Korea. The nation celebrates her golden anniversary. (SEE: Mud) 


Mud, cold—& 300 angels 


Army wounded praise ‘those wonderful nurses’ 


The amputee was many days out of 
Korea, but he remembered well: “The 
medics brought me in from the hills, put 
me in the pre-op room. And then this girl 
—this nurse—took over. Bathed me. Got 
the anesthetic ready. She looked deader 
than I did. On her feet for two days, two 
nights. I was going to tell her she shoulda 
been on the stretcher instead of me. But 
I conked out.” 

The frostbite case in the next bed 
put down his canasta hand, stared at 
missing fingers. “Those nurses . . . Only 
one thing to say about ’em: they were 
wonderful.” 

So ran the ward-talk at the Army’s 
Walter Reed Hospital last week. It was 
warm, dry, snug and peaceful where the 
men lay. It was none of these things 
where the women they praised worked. 
In the Korean mud, more than 300 Army 
nurses still lived under conditions as bad 
as any faced in World War II. 

From the first weeks of the conflict, 


the nurses had moved up with mobile 
surgical units, been caught in the con- 
fusion of the retreat, learned to handle 
their casualties on the run. With com- 
plete command of the air, the medical 
plan could be summed up as: “Patch ’em 
up and fly ’em out.” 

Fast Delivery. This meant that 
many a GI, doped and dazed, was whisked 
by litter to a clearing-station, by heli- 
copter to a mobile hospital, by plane to 
Japan. Twenty-four hours after he’d been 
injured, he might be safely between the 
sheets in the base hospitals of Kyushu or 
Osaka. But the nurses remained to con- 
tinue their drab day-long, night-long fight 
against filth, infection, fleas, fatigue. 

Wards were set up in abandoned 
HQs, in old mills, in anything with four 
walls and a floor. Nurses slept—when 
they slept at all—14 and 20 to a room, 
on the ground or on litters. 

It. was possible to forget the dis- 
comforts, not so easy to forget some of 
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the patients. One nurse was haunted by 
the memory of the pilot who’d been shot 
down over enemy territory, wounded in 
the field, then found and rescued by a 
14-year-old Korean boy. Hobbling back 
to American lines, they had run into 
machinegun fire; the boy had gone down. 
In the pre-op room, the flier kept telling 
the nurse: “Take care of the little guy. 
I'll be okay. Take care of the little guy.” 
The pilot pulled through. But the nurse 
didn’t dare tell him till later that “the 
little guy” died on the ward-room floor. 

Anniversary. Such nurses had 
more to do last week than celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the founding of their 
corps. Even here the occasion was used 
less to crow over the achievements of the 
past than to trumpet the needs of the 
present. What the corps wants—at once 
—is 3,000 new nurses (920 of them for 
overseas service). 

It may get them: January saw 900 
women applying for admission. But not 
all these will follow through, not all will 
meet the corps’ high standards. Mean- 
time, the angels in O.D.s will have to go 
on proving in Korea that sleep, food, 
heat, rest—every need but the need of 
their patients—are expendable. 


A woman’s work... 


Already, in a war but eight months 
old, many had given much. Last week 
one such giver came to the nation’s proud 
attention: Mrs. Marguerite Davis of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. In World War II, Mrs. 
Davis lost her first husband, Joseph D. 
Cochran. Left with four children, Mrs. 
Davis, a waitress, eventually remarried 
and had another child. 

Then came the second telegram from 
Washington: “. . . deeply regret to in- 
form you that your husband, Sgt. Arnold 
Davis, was killed by enemy action in 
Korea. ...” Mrs. Davis broke the news to 
the children, went back to work. If there 


was anguish, she kept it to herself. If 
there was bitterness, she suppressed it. 
Her only comment: “They did their 
part.” 


War bond dilemma 


The Treasury, faced with a tough 
problem, last week came up with a tricky 
solution. Americans are cashing in their 
Series E war bonds at a rate far ahead of 
purchases ($3.9 billion in 1950, $244 mil- 
lion over purchases). If the trend con- 
tinues, the Government will have to find 
$20 billion over the next four years to 
handle normally maturing 10-year bonds 
plus those cashed in ahead of time. 

At the suggestion of Secretary John 
Snyder, a bill was introduced in Congress 
to let bond-holders keep them for an addi- 
tional 10 years at 2.9% interest. 


New alphabet 


Americans who had barely survived 
the “alphabet”. Government agencies of 
World War II last week had another 
batch to learn. Here they are: 

ODM—Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Chief emergency agency. 

DPA—Defense Production Adminis- 
tration. Top industrial production agency. 

ESA—Economic Stabilization Agen- 
cy. Civilian economy. 

OPS—Office of Price Stabilization. 
Price controls. 

WSB—Wage Stabilization Board. 
Wage controls. 

NPA—National Production Author- 
ity. Industrial production, distribution. 

DTA—Defense Transport Adminis- 
tration. Surface transport and storage. 

ODM—Office of Defense Manpower. 
Industry’s labor needs. 

OCD—Office of Civilian Defense. 


Home front protection. 
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Mrs. Davis and children. For two husbands, two Purple Hearts. (SEE: Work) 
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Along the American Way 


Headlines thatain’t 


DISCHARGE 1,000 GOV’T 
EMPLOYES DAILY 

No, no one has seen any such 
headline as that. Probably no one 
ever will. But, when U.S. citizens 
are told they must “sacrifice” and 
pay ever-rising taxes, a little polit- 
ical sacrifice on the part of the 
Government would be cheering. 

No headline has mentioned any 
decline in bureaucratic hiring. The 
one we did see reported that more 
than 1,000 new people join the 
payrolls daily. Not into uniform— 
just the civilian hired hands who 
push papers (and people) around. 

Who would not rejoice to see 
a headline that said: 

GOV’T AGENCIES 

CLOSED FOR DURATION or: 

$7 BILLION CUT FROM 
NONESSENTIAL SPENDING? 


The country still awaits this 


ALL REORGANIZATION 
ECONOMIES ENACTED 

About half of the changes rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion have been made. They are sav- — 
ing the people $2 billion a year. 
Bureaucratic resistance, supported 
by outside interests who do not 
want particular situations dis- 
turbed, has prevented finishing the 
job. 


one 


Modern privateers 


COMMISSION: John Doaks 
is hereby authorized by the Govern- 
ment to get rich as fast as he can 
as a black market profiteer. 

That’s one little detail which 
might as well be incorporated into 
the “price freeze.” The Government 
might just as well issue commis- 
sions to bootleggers in whatever 
products the public wants and finds 
short. There will be people to buy, 
and someone will sell. A new crop 
of lawbreakers will be sown. Mean- 
while shortages will get shorter. 


Question 


However emergency steps 
may be justified, do Americans 
squawk enough when Government 
puts on new squeezes, more taxes, 
more regulations? Are we being 
softened into permanent “sub- 
jects”? 


2 snk 
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Reds strike back in Korea 


U. N. forces utilize superior firepower 


to mow down the Communist foe 


United Nations patrols in Korea 
probed north last week seeking out an 
enemy that wouldn’t stand and fight. But 
early this week, after U.N. advance units 
had pushed to within eight miles of Seoul, 
the Communists suddenly stopped play- 
ing hide and seek and began to offer stif- 
fer resistance. They brought up artillery 
on the front below Seoul and aerial re- 
connaissance spotted big enemy convoys 
moving toward the erupting front. 

The Communist reluctance to fight 
last week caused much speculation at 
Eighth Army headquarters. Some officers 
thought the Reds were regrouping for a 
major push down the center. Others felt 
the Chinese had pulled back to give 
weight to the cease-fire negotiations at 
Lake Success. But they all agreed on one 
point: The Communists have paid an ap- 
palling price for their Korean adventure. 

U.N. patrols found battlefields lit- 
tered with enemy dead. That was con- 
vincing evidence that the price might 
have been higher than anyone imagined. 
For instance, the Air Force estimated 


3,000 enemy troops had been killed in 
two napalm-bomb raids. But when U.N. 
troops reached the devastated areas they 
counted more than 7,000 charred bodies. 

Prisoners also have testified to the 
mounting toll. One Chinese rifleman ad- 
mitted that in seven days 1,500 of the 
2,300 men in his regiment were killed 
by planes. A captured North Korean said 
most of his countrymen thought the U.N. 
would eventually win the war by sheer 
firepower. 

“Airplanes worry us most,” he said. 
“As soon as we hear them coming we 
run and hide. I haven’t seen a smiling 
face in weeks. Everybody is grim... .” 

Mechanized Assault. Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway’s strategy of using fast- 
moving combat teams to flush out the 
enemy and then knocking them down 
from the air had resulted in an estimated 
40,000 killed and 120,000 wounded since 
Jan. 1. In addition the freezing cold was 
taking its toll of Communists. And there 
were reports that troops of Gen. Chen 
Yi’s Third Field Army were being struck 


On a lonely road in Korea 


This graphic picture shows war 
in all its horror. A Korean mother, 
wounded by mortar fire, fell by the 
roadside. Her two children, alone, be- 


wildered and sobbing, stayed by her 
side until death by freezing brought 
merciful escape to these innocent vic- 
tims of Communist aggression. 
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Major Gokcen. The lady flies a fighter 
plane. (SEE: Modern) 


down by the deadly fever—typhus. Mean- 
while, on the U.N. front line there 
seemed little inclination to accept a 
cease-fire on Chinese terms. Said one Air 
Force officer: “If they arrange a_ego- 
tiated peace now, they can go home as 
conquerors who whipped the U.S. Army 
and its allies.” U.N. troops were, in fact, 
far from whipped. 

As Ridgway awaited General Mac- 
Arthur’s ninth front-line visit at Suwon 
airstrip, he told newsmen: “We've got 
the Chinese on the run and that’s the way 
I want to keep them. We’ve got 11 hours 
of daylight every day now and I want 11 
hours of fighting every day. I want a lot 
of Chinese casualties for every U.N. sol- 
dier who gets hurt.” 


Modern Joan of Arc 


The adopted daughter of the late 
Kemal Ataturk, “Father of the Turks,” 
plans to go to Korea as a fighter pilot. 
Maj. Sabiha Gokcen, 36, volunteered for 
active service with the United Nations air 
force and the Istanbul government ac- 
cepted her, Turkish newspapers said. 
Aerial warfare is nothing new for Maj. 
Gokcen. As a combat pilot, she helped 
fight Kurd rebels in 1936. 


All in fun... 


Chinese Communists have been tak- 
ing a sound thrashing from their Rus- 
sian, comrades—at basketball. 

The Russians played it smart. They 
toured China with a team of six-footers, 
their own referees and their own set of 
rules. The result was an unbroken string 
of Russian victories by 100 or more 
points in each game. 

When the crowds booed the visitors, 
local ‘Communist officials ordered them 
to “now criticize your own behavior.” 
One Chinese player who sprained his 
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ankle in play was ordered back into a 
game to show that his injury “was not 
the Russians’ fault.” 


Red imports crabbed 


The United States banned imports 
of Russian crab meat last week. The rea- 
son, said the Treasury Department, was 
that it was put out by “forced, convict 
and indentured labor.” It was dumped 
in the U.S. at prices American producers 
could not meet. It was the first ban on a 
Russian commodity since the U.S. recog- 
nized the USSR in 1933. 


British get less 
meat—but pay more 


Britain’s Labor Government took 
another slice out of the Englishman’s 
meat ration last week. Effective Feb. 4 
each Briton will be allowed only 8 pence 
(about 9144¢) worth of fresh meat per 
week plug 2 pence (2%2¢) worth of 
corned beef. This third 20% cut since 
Dec. 1 brings the meat ration down to 
less than a quarter of a pound per person 
per week. That’s far under the World 
War II average. 

A price dispute with Argentina is 
responsible for the three ration slashes in 
two months. Since 1940 the government 
has done all of the nation’s meat buying, 
obtaining 20% from Argentina. Because 
of the price row, it has purchased no 
meat from Argentina since last July. Two 
weeks ago Argentina offered meat to Brit- 
ain at $336 a ton. The British, having 
paid only $271.60 a ton during 1950, re- 
jected the offer, ordered the ration cut. 

False Economy. London news- 
papers figured out that the Attlee govern- 
ment will lose money by rejecting the 
Argentine offer. Under the Socialist way 
of doing business butchers get a subsidy 
so they can make a living despite de- 
creased sales. The new ration cut will 
mean, the press estimated, that the gov- 
ernment will have to hike that subsidy to 
$56 million a year. Accepting the Argen- 
tine price would have increased the gov- 
ernment’s meat bill about $10 million a 
year, or 28¢ per person. 

“Tt will, therefore,” the News Chron- 
icle said, “cost the taxpayers four times 
as much not to have meat as it would cost 
the consumers to have it.” 


British Socialists 
reshuffle cabinet 


To the restive creaking of still-new 
leather benches, Britain’s House of Com- 
mons reconvened last week after a long 
holiday recess. For Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee, skipper of a party with 
a slender House majority of six, the out- 
look was grim. 

Hunched up on the government front 
bench, he had the anxious air of a de- 
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Match this fare. The makings of a dinner for three in Britain. (SEE: Meat) 


faulting bank clerk who had taken one 
last dip into the “kitty” to back a long- 
shot in the forlorn hope of recouping his 
losses before the examiners moved in. He 
was the picture of a sincere but helpless 
man overcome by responsibilities that far 
outmeasured his ability to cope with 
them. The flimsy structure of the Socialist 
state was dangerously threatened from 
within and without. 

A powerful left-wing section of La- 
bor Party M.P.s clearly opposed full- 
scale rearmament and its attendant ma- 
nipulation of manpower resources. On the 
home front, raw materials were getting 
scarcer. Coal production was off and 
homes were cold. The cost of living was 
rising with food leading the way. The 
meat ration was cut another 20% (see 
above). 

In a desperate effort to close party 
ranks before the new Parliamentary ses- 





Bevan. “I will choose my own enemy, 
time and battlefield.” (SEE: Socialists) 


sion opened, Attlee announced a dramatic 
reshuffle of his cabinet. Fiery Aneurin 
Bevan, controversial leader of the So- 
cialist left wing, was “kicked, upstairs” 
from the Ministry of Health to Minister 
of Labor. The political form-sheet did not 
give the plump, 53-year-old little Welsh 
demagogue any real chance of success. 
But even if the move did reduce the risk 
of internal revolt among the Socialists, it 
strengthened the resolve of Winston 
Churchill’s’ Conservatives to bring the 
government down and force a general 
election. 

Vindictive Tories. “Nye” Bevan’s 
appointment was prompted by his un- 
rivalled popularity among local Labor 
Party groups. But he has a political 
“past” and a recent one. His new job is 
to rally Britain’s men and women to the 
needs of the armed forces and the defense 
industries. But British Tories cannot for- 
get that this was the man who called 
them “vermin.” Bevan always has been 
the chief Socialist spokesman for class 
division and now it falls to him to speak 
and work for class unity. It appeared that 
he has two strikes on him at the start. 

The changes in Attlee’s cabinet were 
dictated by events. Neither in action nor 
in appeal to the public did George Isaacs, 
the man Bevan replaces as Minister of 
Labor, measure up to the job of rallying 
manpower to meet the new emergency. In 
appointing Bevan, Attlee substituted vit- 
riol for milk and water. Isaacs received 
the usual reward of the faithful incom- 
petent—a £3,000 ($8,400) job as Min- 
ister of Pensions in place of Henry 
Marquand, a lackluster professional econ- 
omist who moved into Bevan’s old spot as 
Minister of Health. 

Almost to a man the medical profes- 
sion hailed Bevan’s departure from the 
Health Ministry with delight. He was 
tough and implacable toward the doctors, 
knowing they could not take recourse in 
strikes. Whether he will be as tough with 
the hard core of labor’s malcontents who 
strike regularly, albeit unofficially, re- 
mains to be seen. Like a flapping 
swinging-door Attlee’s cabinet reshuffle 
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disclosed for a penetrating instant how 
bare is the store of nationalist leadership 
within the Socialist structure. The 
“strong man” put into the key post for 
rearmament has deliberately provoked 
more than half his own nation and more 
than once expressed doubts about full 
co-operation with the United States in 
rearming Western Europe. 

As a militant young coal-pit labor 
leader in World War I, Nye Bevan at- 
tempted to answer charges for ignoring 
his call-up orders by flourishing a medi- 
cal (disability) certificate in court. “I 
am not,” he cried, “and never have been 
a conscientious objector. I will fight, but 
I will choose my own enemy, my own 
time and my own battlefield, and I won’t 
have you do it for me.” 

Churchill’s Voice. Observers today 
wonder if Bevan—who like many of his 
colleagues has played around with com- 
munism, but who is currently an avowed 
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Banker Ichimada. For him consulta- 
tions in Washington concerning .. . 


anti-Communist—is not his own worst 
enemy. It is hoped that Bevan’s man- 
power conscripts will give him more co- 
operation than he himself gave the au- 
thorities who sought to call him up. One 
thing is certain. Bevan will have no 
choice of political battlefield. Churchill 
has made that decision and in the House 
of Commons in the next few weeks the 
battles may be decisive. 


Dutch cabinet quits 


After two and a half years of po- 
litical calm a storm blew up in The 
Hague last week that rocked the Nether- 
lands government to its sea walls. When 
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the gale died down and the damage was 
surveyed, the list of missing included: 

@ @ Gen. Hendrick J. Kruls, chief of 
the army’s General Staff. 

@ @ Foreign Minister Dirk Stikker. 

ee Premier Willem Drees and the 
Dutch cabinet. 

The storm had come up on two fronts. 
Kruls, a 48-year-old career soldier, was 
sacked by Drees for being too open. in 
his criticism of Dutch slowness in de- 
fense efforts. 

Compromise Fails. Stikker re- 
signed after his own Liberal Party at- 
tacked him for compromising with Indo- 
nesia on the status of New Guinea (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 29). At the recent Hague 
conference he had agreed, as one last ges- 
ture of compromise with the stubborn 
Indonesians, that the Dutch half of the 
island come under joint administration. 
Although the Indonesians rejected the 
idea, the Liberal Party, which controls 
eight of the 100 seats in the House, con- 
demned him for going too far and spon- 
sored a resolution of censure. It was easily 
defeated, 66-26, but Stikker resigned. 
The whole cabinet followed. 


Iranian ‘New Deal’ 


Three hundred families control 
most of Iran’s land and wealth. At the 
other extreme 90% of its people live in 
poverty. Biggest single landowner is Shah 
Mohammad Reza Pahlevi. Last week the 
Shah, who wants to give his people a 
better way of life, announced he would 
split up his estates and sell them in small 
parcels to his 250,000 peasant tenants. 


Japanese peace talk 
opens on two fronts 


John Foster Dulles arrived in 
Tokyo last week on assignment from 
President Truman to speed negotiations 
for a Japanese peace treaty. At cold, 
wind-swept Haneda Airport outside Tokyo 
he delivered an American message of 
confidence in the people of Japan. 

“The Japanese,” he said, “will be 
consulted freely on a peace treaty and 
not treated as a vanquished nation to be 
dictated to by the victors. Our purpose 
is to find the way shortly to restore to 
Japan the full exercise of sovereignty 
and to open to her a new era of friendly 
intercourse with the free peoples of the 
world.” 

Deadlock. Efforts to draft a Japa- 
nese peace treaty have been blocked for 
four years by a deadlock between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

After the Communist assault on 
Korea, the U.S. decided to go ahead with 
the treaty—with or without Russia. 
Dulles’s mission to Tokyo is a step in 
that direction. He will spend two or 
three weeks in Japan, seeking the ideas 
of government and political leaders on 





treaty provisions. While Dulles’s mission 
was fanfared in the Japanese press, com- 
paratively unnoticed went another trip— 
in reverse—bearing almost as much sig- 
nificance on the issues involved. Hisato 
Ichimada, governor of the Bank of Japan, 
came to Washington last week for con- 
sultations with the Secretaries of State, 
Defense and Treasury. 

Banker Ichimada, who looks more 
like an American Indian than the popu- 
lar conception of an Oriental dignitary, 
is the highest ranking Japanese to come 
here since World War II. Although 
ostensibly on a “private mission,” he is 
carrying proposals on such non-private 
matters as how Japan can help in the 
U.S. war effort and the financial structure 
to be adopted under the treaty. 

“Recent events in Korea have con- 
vinced us,” Ichimada explained, “that 
America means to defend Japan against 
aggression. With that assurance, we will 
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. . . John Foster Dulles’s peace treaty 
mission to Tokyo. (SEE: Japanese) 


do our part in any way we can to help.” 

One proposal Ichimada has in mind 
is to use Japanese industrial facilities 
for subcontracts of vital war production. 
Another would be to make Japan the 
chief supplier for a co-ordinated South- 
east Asia program under ECA direction. 
His ten-day itinerary thus includes meet- 
ings with prominent U.S. industrialists 
and Wall Street financiers. 

A possible result of Ichimada’s 
mission will be a decision on yen con- 
vertibility—the biggest stumbling block 
so far to Japanese economic independ- 
ence. At present, dollars can be freely 
changed into yen but not vice versa. This 
obstacle prevents multilateral trade and 
prevents Japanese goods from seeking 
their natural level in the world’s market. 
Foreign customers must pay in advance— 
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a dampening influence on their willing- 
ness to buy. Ichimada says it is “com- 
mon sense” to peg the yen to the dollar. 


Israelis establish 
a village for blind 


PatHFINDER’s Tel Aviv correspond- 
ent, Arthur Holzman, after a visit to one 
of the world’s strangest villages, tells this 
story of man’s humanity to man: 


Near the outskirts of Gedera, a 
farming town in the citrus belt south of 
Tel Aviv, the Israelis are building a vil- 
lage for the blind. 

Kfar Ivrim is not a “charitable insti- 
tution.” It is a thriving community where 
the breadwinners of its more than 100 
families, whether partly or totally blind, 
lead constructive lives. 

Each family gets one spacious room, 
a kitchen and a bath in an Austrian-type 
prefab. It also gets a starting supply of 
household utensils, a quarter-acre plot 
suitable for farming, and tools. There- 
after each family is on its own. The wom- 
en and children work the small farms 
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Factory for the blind. Worker makes 
mattresses from sea grass. (SEE: Israelis) 


while the men (and some women) are 
taught trades in small workshops. Al- 
ready they are turning out mattresses, 
brushes and wicker products, and soon 
will expand their output to include pot- 
tery and tailored goods. The workers’ 
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“The essence of communism,” 
said one man, discussing communism 
with another, “is to divide up with your 
neighbor.” 

“Not at all,” said the other, who 
was a Communist. “The essence of com- 
munism is to make your neighbor divide 
up with you.” —Tit-Bits, London. 
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The inhabitants of this island 
[Bornholm] were amused at hearing on 
the Moscow radio that the bicycle was 
invented by the Russians. They all re- 
member 1945 and how the Russians 
stole all the bicycles they could get hold 
of and how they tied their feet to the 
pedals—they had never seen a bicycle 
before. Neither had the Russian soldier 
who came riding along, hit a chuck-hole 





Everybody's, London 


“Heard any good Tories lately?” 
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and fell off, sending the air pump clat- 
tering to the cobblestone pavement. 
Gathering himself up, he evidently de- 
cided that without the pump the bicycle 
wouldn’t operate; to the amazement of 
the onlookers, he slung the bicycle over 
his shoulders and ran to the safety of 
the barracks. 

—Bornholms Tidende, Denmark. 
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The Turkish Ambassador, Nu- 
man Menemencioglu, was interviewed 
by a Parisian reporter on the general 
state of mind in Turkey. “In Turkey,” 
he said, “we have two types of people— 
optimists and pessimists. The optimists 
are studying English—the pessimists 
Russian.” 

—Revue de la Pensée Francais, Paris. 
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From behind the Iron Curtain: 

At a Moscow factory three work- 
ers arrived one morning—one early, one 
late, the third on time. All three were 
thrown in jail—the early one for trying 
to get in good with the commissar, the 
late one for indifference and the third 
for showing marked bureaucratic tend- 
encies. 


A Russian widower, after spend- 
ing a number of years in France, re- 
turned to Russia. A cautious man, he 
left his son and his 5-year-old daughter 
Ann, promising to advise them later 
whether to follow him. Soon after, the 





wages increase as they improve at their 
trade. The village mukhtar (headman) is 
a 41-year-old Polish-born lawyer, Dr. Nis- 
sim Hagel, blinded in World War II. He 
makes the rounds of the community aided 
by “Prinz,” the village’s only seeing-eye 
dog—acting as arbiter, teacher, sales 
manager and father-confessor. 

His biggest problem is bridging the 
gap between East and West. A third of 
the villagers come from Europe; the rest 
are Yemenites and Iraqis. The Europeans 
learn their trades rapidly but they grum- 
ble at the lack of modern comforts. 

To Middle Easterners, reared in pov- 
erty and squalor, Kfar Ivrim is a para- 
dise. Having begged most of their lives, 
they have a hard time knuckling down 
to learning a trade and an even harder 
time assuming community responsibili- 
ties. But once they get the idea that ev- 
eryone must live from his work they be- 
come model citizens. 

For many it is their first experience 
with a normal life. Recently an old Ye- 
menite, blind from trachoma, invited Dr. 
Hagel to his house for a simha (tradi- 
tional celebration of a joyous occasion). 

“What's the occasion?” asked Hagel. 

“Simply because it is good to be 
here,” the old man replied. 
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| 
La Canard Enchaine, Paris | 
Canard’s map-making service, moved | 
by the Korean news, suggests a slight 
change in the 38th Parallel. This would 
let each belligerent have his own North 
Korea and his own South Korea. 
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son received this letter from his father: 

“It is wonderful to be back in Rus- 
sia. I am enjoying life very much. Come 
over as soon as you can—but, of course, 
not until after Ann’s wedding.” 


A German goes into a Berlin 
movie. The newsreel shows pictures 
from the Kremlin, with some good close- 
ups of Stalin. During the film Stalin 
raises his arm to look at his watch. The 
German leaps to his feet and shouts: 
“Stop the show! There’s my watch.” 











German labor wins greatest victory. 


Cabinet crisis looms on ‘equal voice’ concession 


One of Germany’s greatest assets 
is the 67 billion tons of coal which lie 
buried in the gray-green Ruhr Valley. 
Steel forged with this coal produced the 
weapons with which Kaiser Wilhelm and 
Adolf Hitler fought two great, costly 
wars of aggression. 

The workers of the Ruhr consider 
that they have been the innocent victims 
of these adventures in aggression. They 
blame the munitions makers’ support of 
Hitler for their present poor standard 
of living and low wages (approximately 
$3.74 per day for miners). 

For a better way of life they have 
been demanding an equal voice in man- 
agement in the coal and steel industries. 
Mitbestimmung, meaning “co-determina- 
tion,” is the German word for that. Last 
week it was a bigger issue in the Ruhr 
than German rearmament. 

Production Boosts. Under Allied 
supervision, Ruhr miners and steel work- 
ers have been granted the right of Mit- 
bestimmung on a limited scale. It paid 
off for both labor and management. Coal 
production went up to 391,000 tons a day. 
The output of major industries followed 
suit. The industrialists pocketed good 
profits. The miners got a 10% pay raise. 
Trouble was that, pfennig for pfennig, 
prices rose as fast as wages. 

Convinced that more Mitbestimmung 
might solve their problems, the workers 
demanded an extension and expansion of 
the policy. The owners of mines and steel 
plants objected. They wanted to retain 
the old policy of low wages and weak 
unions which reaped giant wartime 
profits. Nevertheless, labor supporters in- 





troduced three Mitbestimmung bills in 
the Bundestag at Bonn, but industrialist 
pressure promptly buried them in com- 
mittees. Labor leaders, convinced that 
they were up a blind alley, ordered 750,- 
000 workers to strike Jan. 30. 

The strike might have paralyzed Ger- 
man industry, already slowed down by a 
coal shortage (due to excessive exports) 
which has shut plants and idled nearly 
2 million workers. It also might have 
curtailed production in France and other 
countries which use German coal and 
steel. 

Five days before the strike deadline, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer called a 
labor-management conference. In four 
hours it was all over and German labor 
had won its greatest victory. In legisla- 
tion scheduled for rush action at Bonn 
it will receive an equal voice with man- 
agement on three-man supervising com- 
mittees and boards of directors at each 
mine and steel plant. It also will get 
Mitbestimmung rights on a special seven- 
man “Senate” for each industry to de- 
cide disputes that can’t be settled on the 
mine or plant level. 

Equal Voice. This will give labor’s 
representatives a 50-50 say with the mine 
and steel operators over wages, hours, 
working conditions, production targets 
and methods, sales programs, and even 
sale of plants and managerial appoint- 
ments. 

Jubilant labor talked of demanding 
an equal voice in the running of Ger- 
many’s giant chemical combine. Industry 
saw the whole thing as a “backdoor” ap- 
proach to nationalization, planned a fight 
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A mayor in rubber boots. Hahn (right) checks a farmer's papers. (SEE: Friction) 
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Baron Mannerheim. Death comes to 
an old warrior. (SEE: Record) 


to the finish. A crisis shaped up in 
Adenauer’s coalition cabinet with Vice- 
Chancellor Franz Bluecher, whose party, 
the Free Democrats, draws its support 
from industrialists, leading the opposi- 
tion. 


For the record 


Finland’s national hero, Baron Carl 
Gustav Emil Mannerheim, died in Switz- 
erland at 83. Onetime president of his 
country, he led the Finns in two wars 
against Russia. 

e¢ ¢ Mount Lamington, a supposedly 
extinct volcano in New Guinea, erupted 
last week like an “atom bomb.” The toll 
of dead and injured may reach 4,000. 

ee Alpine avalanches in Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy and France caused a 
death toll of nearly 200. With waterworks 
wrecked, the Austrian city of Innsbruck 
(pop. 100,000) faced a serious water 
shortage. 


Border friction 
toughens Germans 


A thread-thin line staggers north- 
ward on the map from the border of Aus- 
tria to the center of Germany. To the 
east are the Russian-held areas of Aus- 
tria and Germany and Communist-held 
Czechoslovakia. To the west is the Amer- 
ican occupation zone of Germany. 

A half million West Germans live 
close to this line in cities like Hof (pop. 
60,000) and tiny picture-postcard villages 
like Setzlebach (pop. 306), only 300 
yards from the Soviet zone. Well aware 
that the U.S. could offer only feeble re- 
sistance to any Soviet thrust, they have 
resigned themselves to the idea that some 
night they may retire as “Americans” 
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and wake up next day as “Russians.” 

They Face Facts. For the most part 
this situation has served only to make 
them tougher. A good example is Ru- 
dolph Hahn, who for 18 of his 57 years 
has served Setzlebach as mayor. 

For centuries the people of his town 
have farmed this area. The zonal bound- 
ary line put part of that land in Russian 
territory. Farmers have to have special 
permits to cross from one zone to the 
other to work their land. 

“Families who have known each 
other for years,” said Hahn, “work side 
by side and do not speak. Those over 
‘there’ are not suddenly Communists; 
they are jealous of us, angry that we do 
not pay the high taxes in milk and meat 
that they must. They do not even sip beer 
with us in the tavern in the evening be- 
cause they fear the Volkspolizei [People’s 
Police] will learn of it and take their 
names.” 

No Favors Asked. If some of the 
West German bofder villages lean toward 
the Communists politically as a “hedge,” 
Setzlebach does not. Fifty of the town’s 
60 families subscribe to the free West 
German newspapers; 25 own radios. Pub- 
lic opinion is, therefore, well informed 
on big issues like rearmament and Soviet 
threats to jail or execute West Germans 
who support any such program. 


“Five years ago I was a soldier,” 


Hahn said. “The Allies said I was a 
criminal. Now they want me to be a sol- 
dier again, on their terms—a_ second- 
class soldier. I would fight again for my 
country if I were given proper equipment 
and training—not now in sight—in an 
army, independent and trusted as other 
armies in the same fight. 

“After five years I think we should 
be trusted. We are not allowed to have 
shotguns to kill the hares and foxes 
plaguing our village. The Allies won’t 
give us guns to kill rabbits, just Rus- 
sians.” 





London Daily Telegraph 


“We all want to show our loyalty to 


General Eisenhower, corporal, but... .” 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 


Consider the Koreans 


It has been bitterly said that a 
Great Power may be defined as one 
whose government cares nothing about 
the fate of individuals in small coun- 
tries. 

According to that definition, and 
from the viewpoint of the Korean peo- 
ple, the United States and Red China 
must both be very Great Powers. For 
in all the fighting that has lately re- 
duced Korea to a virtual rubbish heap, 
the factor of least official concern 
seems to have been the pitiful fate of 
its inhabitants. 

As we read that Wonju, or some 
other town, has changed hands half a 
dozen times we give all too little 
thought to the misery of those who 
call the locality their home. Yet there 
are—or were—those to whom Wonju 
must have been as dear as Main Street 
is to small-town Americans. 


* + 


Abstract ideas, like Liberty and 
Honor, are beautiful conceptions, for 
which brave men, regardless of race or 
creed or color, will always be willing 
to die. But there is another side to the 
picture—emphasized by the Korean 
refugee who wondered why the Com- 
munists and the United Nations 
couldn’t fight it out in the uninhabited 
wasteland of Siberia. 


.. 2.2 


Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
on taking over his command in Korea, 
described the plight of the Korean 
civilians as “perhaps the greatest 
tragedy to which Asia has ever been 
subjected.” He added that “our Ameri- 
can people haven’t the faintest con- 
ception of it.” General Ridgway has 
earned many decorations. None of 
them will shine as brightly before men 
as does his conscience. 

It is true that most of us have 
not the faintest conception of the 
agony of the Korean children, of the 
women who are reported throwing 
their babies into icy rivers as an act of 
mercy, of the old men driven impar- 
tially from their ruined homes by 
Communist or U.N. troops. 

Nonetheless there is a fairly gen- 
eral realization of the tragedy of Ko- 
rea. It goes a long way to explain why 
the American people are so anxious to 
see this unhappy business ended. 

We are thinking, of course, first 
of the sufferings of our own soldiers 
and our Allies. But next to that comes 
sympathy for the Korean people. And 
nobody is exactly happy about the 
killing even of “Reds”—who for the 
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Ridgway. “Asia’s greatest tragedy.” 


most part are poor peasant boys, do- 
ing only what they are conscripted and 
ordered to do. 

In the U.N. Assembly; in Wash-’ 
ington; in Peking; in many other 
capitals well-fed and well-dressed men 
debate “cease-fire” proposals. In Mos- 
cow they ask whether that would be 
to our advantage. Here we wonder 
‘whether that would be'to Russian ad- 
vantage. 

It would not be unreasonable to 
consider the advantage of the Koreans, 
both north and south of the 38th Par- 
allel, which they did not construct to 
divide their country when it was prom- 
ised independence from Japan. 


» & * 


The longer the Korean tragedy 
drags on, the more pitiful and hopeless 
it comes to seem. The other side, we 
know, are the aggressors. But the 
greatest suffering is not that inflicted 
on the invaders. The misery concen- 
trates among those whom we seek to 
liberate. ; 

The United Nations, some argue, 
must show itself able to stop aggres- 
sion, or else collapse. It could be that 
the moral value of this organization 
is already lost—because the only 
means it could find to oppose aggres- 
sion have been as ruthless and indiffer- 
ent to simple human values as those 
which the aggressor himself employed. 
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BARRING ALL-OUT WAR, civilians should fare better than in World War II. 
Defense, under present plans, will take 18% of production, not 45%. 


TIGHTEST COMMODITY will be manpower. It is so scarce that the Displaced Per- 
sons Commission has sent an urgent call for immigrants with war plant 
experience. German "ethnic origin" is no bar. 


ONE TIMELY SUGGESTION comes from Harvard University economist Sumner H. 
Slichter, who would add 1.5 million to the labor force by using more 
men over 65. His proposal: Instead of retiring them, keep them on but 
pay the employer one-fourth of their wage out of the company's pension 
kitty .as compensation for their reduced efficiency, thereby adding $5 
billion to the national output. 


MANY RETIRED PEOPLE are eager to work. In New York, recently, 245 answered a 
want ad which read: "Messenger, 40-hr., 5-day, $34, prefer retired 
man between 45-65." 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURERS, mostly small businessmen, complain that the National 
Production Authority is diverting so much styrene, vital for plastics, 
to synthetic rubber that they face bankruptcy. When NPA assured them 
they should get enough to put them "in a fairly good position" by 
year's end, many replied: "We'll be broke by then." 


BIGGEST COMPLAINT is that NPA fails to realize plastics don't just go into 
knick-knacks and gadgets. Without plastics, Union Carbide's C. W. 
Blount asserts, telephones, electric power, battleships, autos, air-— 
planes and street cars would stop working. 


a fair share of steel, they aren't getting it. Example: a small 
Boston plant which cannot buy enough to make tiny washers for rubber 
heels. 


Materials Plan as used at the end of World War II. Under it the 
Government simply tells industry how much steel it can use and for 
what purposes. While the plan is utterly totalitarian, many steel men 
would prefer it to the confusion resulting from the Defense Order 
priority system used now. 

MAKERS OF FARM MACHINERY, despite urgent appeals, won't get special priorities 
in steel. Although the drift of farm hands into war industries points 
up the need for more mechanization, NPA promises only to give imple- 
ment makers "consideration along with others" when CMP goes into 
effect sometime next summer. NPA promises only help on spare parts. 


THE POPULAR MISCONCEPTION that many companies welcome defense, as opposed to 
Civilian business, is being deflated by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Surveying 178 manufacturers, it found that most expect 
net profits to decline in 1951 because of "higher material and labor 
costs, more low-profit Government orders, smaller margins on civilian 
business and a larger tax bite." 


THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN looking for defense orders should first learn the real 
meaning of plant management. Associate Professor Frank K. Shallen- 
berger of Stanford University believes that the small plant's flexi- ‘ 
bility and informality are real advantages, but thinks most small 
plants could profit from more orderly planning’ of work. Best item in 
his pamphlet, Production Management in Small Plants (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press; Stanford, Calif.: 50c): a 100-—question check list by 
which the small businessman can detect weaknesses in his production 
operations. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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America’s biggest crossroads store 
Why John Plain & Co. should keep healthy 


With less and less raw materials for 
civilian goods, manufacturers will be com- 
pelled to drop their low-priced lines in 
favor of those of higher quality and price. 
But many were wondering if, with con- 
trols and credit restrictions, there would 
be enough thrifty Americans with the 
cash to buy them. And where? 

Chicago’s John Plain & Co. had at 
least one answer last week—fabulous de- 
mand in towns like Pine Apple (pop. 
455), Ala., Smackover (pop. 2,235), Ark., 
and Ten Sleep (pop. 345), Wyo. 

For 36 years, the company with the 
homey name has made a multi-million 
dollar living as wholesaler for the seg- 
ment of America often overlooked—the 
towns under 5,000 population. 

Thanks to John Plain, the Badger 
Farm Store in Clinton, Wis., or the 
Thornton Appliance Co. in Lincoln, IIL, 
can offer as wide a variety of high-qual- 
ity merchandise as most big city depart- 
ment stores. While they cannot stock as 


much, they have a magnificent display ° 


counter—the handsome, 592-page John 
Plain catalogue from which a customer 
can select any of 6,000 items ranging 
from electric blankets to elaborate toy 
trains, furniture, or even mink coats. 

Prompt Service. An order by one 
of John Plain’s 51,000 dealers (all inde- 
pendent retailers, mostly selected with 
aid of Dun & Bradstreet listings) is filled 
as fast as the mails can carry it. 

When John Plain’s graying presi- 
dent, precise, cigar-puffing Harold Lach- 
man founded the company (along with 
John W. Plain, since retired), he knew 
more than half of America lived in towns 
of less than 5,000 population. But he 
never ceases to marvel at the buying hab- 
its of these people. 

“We've tried inexpensive lines in our 
catalogue,” he said last week, “but they 
don’t sell. In a recent period, for in- 
stance, we sold 175 $15 cameras. But in 
the $66.50 line, we sold 356. Our sterling 
silver moves twice as fast as plate silver.” 

Because of this, Plain markets such 
products as Parker and Waterman pens 
and Sligh desks under the manufactur- 
er’s own name. Unlike many mail order 
houses, it never cuts standard prices. 

Plain continually flabbergasts big 
manufacturers, several of whom regard 
the company as their biggest outlet. Typi- 
cal was the furniture maker, so stunned 
when he got six John Plain orders for 
$379 breakfronts from a Virginia town 
too small to have its own post office, that 
he drove to the town, looked up the pro- 
prietor of the general store which made 
the initial sales. 

Surprise. “Did you order one for 
yourself and each of your relatives?”, the 
magnate asked. 
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“Shucks, no, mister,” the storekeeper 
drawled. “The people in these parts got 
money.” 

No one believes in the wealth in 
small town America more than friendly, 
pipe-smoking Walter H. Richter, John 
Plain’s treasurer. From his farm in the 
vegetable-growing country around Arling- 
ton Heights, IIl., he handles as a sideline 
more than 600 tax returns a year for 
local farmers and townspeople. “Many 
returns,” he said, “show net incomes of 
$12,000, $15,000 or $18,000 a year. Even 
in big cities that wouldn’t be hay.” 

John Plain has learned a lot about 
the small town market. It knows, for one 
thing that it goes for gadgets and new 
ideas like no other segment of America. 
Foam rubber pillows, for instance, last 
year outsold down pillows three to one. 
Electric shavers are a big item. 

Honesty is the biggest requisite. John 
Plain knows that once it oversells a 
product or indulges in city-slipperiness 
it’s through. For this reason, it stead- 
fastly refused to handle a famous-name 
ball point pen (a less careful New York 
store sold 30,000), convinced that leak- 
ing ink wouldn’t help its reputation. 

Homey. The result is a homey, inti- 
mate relationship between Plain and its 
outlets. Not at all unusual was a letter 
from a West Virginia storekeeper who 
wrote “if any of you folks get down this 
way, be sure to stay at my house.” Or the 
order from a Texas hamlet for a $2,400 
diamond ring and $1,360 worth of furni- 
ture, scribbled on old wrapping paper. 

Just as cordial on their end, Plain 
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men often stay after working hours to get 
a gold ring mailed “in time to reach John 
Smith for his wedding Thursday at a 
quarter after 3 at Rev. Fraser’s church, 
the one two doors from the bank.” 

It takes patience to develop this mar- 
ket, Lachman admits. “But once you're 
in,” he says, “you’re in. The small town 
dealer is loyal to his old sources.” 

Last year, when the average firm’s 
business was up about 9%, John Plain’s 
volume rose nearly 50%. Even in the de- 
pression it steadily climbed. More star- 
tling yet: On more than a million items 
sold last year, its credit losses totalled 
only $1,830. Given the same volume in a 
big city department store, even a good 
credit manager would consider $100,000 
credit losses remarkably small. 


Good will taxis 


Recognizing the need for industry 
to tell its story better, the Armco Steel 
Corp. of Middletown, Ohio, recently 
sought to make friends with a neat gim- 
mick: dinner and a plant tour for 18 local 
cab drivers. In the works are junkets for 
other opinion shapers—barbers, mailmen, 
beauticians, ministers and teachers. 


Chrysler: ready for 
all developments 


By last weekend, the sales man- 
agers of the Plymouth (R. C. Somerville), 
Dodge (E. C. Quinn) and DeSoto (J. B. 
Wagstaff) divisions of the Chrysler Corp. 
had reason to rejoice. Dealer reception 
to their 1951 lines had been hearty. Con- 
gratulatory telegrams told of crowds jam- 
ming showrooms. It was a seller’s dream 
except for one thing: Many of the wires 
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Pathfinder-Acme 


Big volume. From catalogue orders at small town stores, John Plain gets in a 
single day the stack of checks Marilyn McCarthy sorts. (SEE: Crossroads store) 
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The 1951 


Currently, auto men expect no 
repetition of 1942, whose “ersatz” mod- 
els often traded for less than 1941s. 


were like that from the Plymouth dealer 
in Grand Forks, N. D., who wanted to 
know “how many can we get and when?” 

That was what Americans every- 
where were asking as last fall’s buyer’s 
market tightened to “we'll take your 
order” promises. Washington thought 
auto production would have to drop 20% 
by April, maybe 50% by summer. But 
nobody was sure. 

When Chrysler’s new president, ener- 
getic, smiling L. L. (Tex) Colbert, re- 
turned to Detroit with this news last 
fortnight, Chrysler Chairman K. T. Keller 
said: “At no time have we been better 
prepared to meet whatever difficult prob- 
lems may be ahead.” 

Still in High Gear. Last week, the 
industry was still rolling out cars and 
trucks at about the 150,000-a-week clip 
of last December. With a 20% cutback, 
civilians would still get more vehicles 
than in 1948 when 5.2 million were made. 
Even a 50% slash would leave more than 
1939’s output. s 

At Chrysler, M-37 Army cargo trucks 
had begun to roll off assembly lines. 
Other war models would follow. In New- 
ark, Del., a giant Chrysler plant was ris- 
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W illys-Overland 


lines—a better break than 1942 


While, last Wednesday, NPA banned 
nickel in trim, straight chrome steel is 
just as bright. Barring all-out war, spare 


ing to make $259 million worth of me- 
dium and heavy tanks. Another plant, in 
New Orleans, would make tank engines. 
But, despite the ever-increasing war bur- 
den, Chrysler had confidently spent $50 
million reshaping its new civilian lines— 
more than any year except 1949. 
Improved Models. All its cars will 
have completely new front ends, more 
window space and new shock absorbers 
for smoother ride. The De Soto gains 
four horsepower on its engine (to 116 
h.p.) ; the Plymouth and Dodge, heavier 
grilles and bumpers. But it was Sales 
Manager J. A. O’Malley of Chrysler Sales 
Diyision who would have the most radi- 
cally different car to sell—the new Chrys- 
ler, to be unveiled formally Feb. 10. 
Among other improvements, his New 
Yorker and Imperial lines will have op- 
tional Hydraguide steering (requires but 
one-tenth normal pressure on the wheel), 
and the first completely new engine since 
1924, when Fred Zeder, Owen Skelton 
and Carl Breer stunned the industry with 
their L-head, high-compression engine. 
The new, V-type, 8-cylinder engine, 
whose secret is a hemispherical com- 
bustion chamber combined with a unique 


tires. will continue. Engine changes, 
where made, will be minor; i.e. use of 
steel instead of copper in gaskets. 





valve arrangement, puts out 180 h.p., is 
by far the most powerful in any standard 
car. Eventually, the corporation hopes to 
introduce this FirePower engine in some 
form on all models. 





Locke for Pathfinder 
“What d’ya mean: Europe’s § crisis?” 


PATHFINDER 








___ FEEL IT AT THE START] - mm 
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Ja.) Volatane Control makes the diference - 


Your engine may be cold but your starts 
will be quick with Texaco Sky Chief. There’s no 
stuttering. The warm-up is fast. The pick-up 





is smooth and there’s hill-climbing 


power to spare. 






So fill up with the gasoline that has controlled 
volatility and octane in perfect balance. 
That’s Sky Chief with Volatane Control ~ 
for those who want the best. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN: On television — the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE — every Tuesday night. On radio — 
Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts — every Saturday ofternoon, See newspaper for time and stotion. ~~ 
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WASHINGTON TALK 





Important amateurs 


Amateur programs, as a rule, are 
about as newsworthy as the quarter-finals 
in the Ladies Federal Duckpin Bowling 
League. But last week the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club sponsored one which 
reverberated around the globe. For the 
benefit of the USO, scads of generals, ad- 
mirals, Cabinet members, Congressmen, 
Senators, Supreme Court justices, ambas- 
sadors, and socialites sang, danced, 
played weird instruments, modeled 
clothes, and generally cut up before 
4,000 chortling guests in Constitution 
Hall. Their antics, broadcast, televised 
and filmed, went out to the farthest and 
dreariest outposts of the armed forces. 

Bigwigs. Responsible for many of 
these acts and their “props” was veteran 
vaudevillian Jack Hoins. Blessed with a 
Barrymore profile and a Brooklyn accent, 
Hoins managed his VIPs deftly, but with 
growing amazement. “These guys,” he 
said. “They call up, and maybe they’re in- 
spectin’ a battleship or movin’ t’ree, four 
thousand Joes from here to there, and 
they say: ‘Listen, we’re goin’ to be two 
minutes late to rehoisal—is that okay?’ 
Apologizin’! And they come to the studio, 
and they coicle around the hardware like 
they was dogs, kind of sniffin’, suspicious- 
like, and then one of ’em picks up a auto- 
horn and blows a coupla notes, and then 
the next guy tries bangin’ out the scale on 
the Javanese chimes wit his little finger, 
and before you know it, they’re all 


Wide World 
Promenade! Justice “Bill” Douglas and 
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Max Truitt. (SEE: Important) 





whangin’ away like it was tune-up time in 
the boiler-fact’ry. . . .” 

Oshkosh Fiddle. Hoins was well 
pleased with some of the instruments he 
has invented for his celebrity symphony 
—especially the bull fiddle made from a 
steamer trunk. “Best soundin’ trunk I 
ever hoid,” he declared. “Got that genu- 
ine old Oshkosh tone. All we need is a 
elephant to play it.” 

His colleague, Lou Goldberg, was 
more concerned with the problem of who 
should lead the symphony. “King of 
Siam? Naw, he’s goin’ to be in N’York. 
Eleanor Roosevelt? She never turned no- 
body down. But I think maybe she’s tied 
up at the U.N. What about the janitor of 
the Pentagon? Anybody know his 
name?” 

Nobody did. Someone suggested it 
would be a good idea to have a little guy 
in a barrel—the taxpayer—conduct the 
big brass. Goldberg leaped up. “You're 
thinkin’ right, you’re boinin’ bright! I'll 
buy that! But who’ll we put in the bar- 
rel? Joe Martin? Why not? Somebody 
get me Martin!” 

In the end they didn’t get Represent- 
ative Martin; they got the show’s direc- 
tor, Lloyd Marks. But it was a good try. 


The waste-basket (3) 


Nebraska investors found them- 
selves last week with a unique problem: 
They had a bridge nearly built, but no 
river to go under it. 

Two years ago, hearing that the 
Army Engineers would shift the Mis- 
souri’s bed as part of its flood-control 
program, they raised more than $1 mil- 
lion to span the river’s future course be- 
tween Decatur, Nebr., and Onawa, Iowa. 


*Maj. Gen. Thomas W. Herren, head of the 
Military District of Washington; Rear Adm. E. 
W. Sylvester, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Ships; Ted Mack of TV; Maj. Gen. Eugene 
Foster, Army’s Chief of Finance; Brig. Gen. _— 
B. Hess, assistant to the Comptroller General. 





Pathfinder 


Rehearsal. The braid and the brass* get in the musical groove. (SEE: Important) 


Then the Administration, under pressure 
from an economy-minded Congress, 
slashed $50 million from the rivers-and- 
harbors bill—and out went the Missouri’s 
remodeling. 

Tongue-tied. Nobody was more 
embarrassed than Karl Stefan of Ne- 
braska and Ben Jensen of Iowa. As Re- 
publican Representatives on the House 
Appropriations Committee, they had 
called long and loud for cuts in non- 
defense spending. They were in no posi- 
tion now to complain. 

Yet last week Jensen, after a tactful 
period of silence, was beginning some- 
what sheepishly to nudge the Engineers 
and the Budget Bureau into approving 
almost $6 million to move the river. As 
he pointed out, “economy” can some- 
times be costly. The bridge is standing 
there, waiting for the river. But the river 
isn’t waiting for anybody: It’s getting all 
set for its annual spring rampage across 
Iowa’s rich, productive farm-lands. 


No tampering 


The Pentagon’s historians, still 
busily recording the last war, are often 
beset by officers anxious to see that their 
part in the common victory is not care- 
lessly slurred over or misinterpreted. To 
all such visitors, regardless of rank, Maj. 
Gen. Harry J. Malony dispenses a stand- 
ard reply: “Sir, the Historical Division 
will not be used by anyone as a spring: ° 
board to retroactive greatness.” 


Broom to gavel 


On a recent trip to Clinton, Ky. 
Alben Barkley dropped by to inspect 
the school whose grounds he once tended 
after hours. Proudly displayed on the 
wall was a plaque which read: “Vice- 
President Barkley Swept Here.” 
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The Lar That 
Takes You Through 
When No Other. 
bar Can! Z 








The 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Station Wagon, powered by the 
high-compression Hurricane Engine, assures year-around 
transportation over all kinds of roads. It climbs a 66 per 
cent grade and goes through mud, sand, snow and roadless 
country that stops other cars. There is room for six pas- 
sengers, plus luggage, tools or equipment. The rear seats 
easily lift out to provide 98 cu. ft. of cargo space. See your 
Willys dealer for a demonstration of this remarkable car. 


“WHEEL- DRIVE Wil | V3 sano WAGON 
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SCIENCE 





Ingenuity—a pillar of U.S. strength 


How a wooden Christmas 


Back in 1945, tall, boyish, fast- 
talking Stanley Reed was making toy 
wooden wheelbarrows in a dinky Wash- 
ington shop. He was a trained naval archi- 
tect and manufacturing 5,000 wheelbar- 
rows a year didn’t appeal to him. So he 
told officials of the Navy’s David Taylor 
Model Basin: “I can make a better gauge 
for determining strains in ship model 
hulls than you’re now using.” 

“Sounds interesting,” came the an- 
swer. “How are your plant facilities?” 

“Terrific,” Reed lied. 

A few days later he got a phone call: 
“We'll be over to see your plant at 11 


tree became a million dollars 


Research, Inc., whose contract work is 
approaching a $1 million-a-year pace. 
The young strain gauge expert’s dar- 
ing is typical of the ingenuity which to- 
day makes the independent research lab- 
oratory one of the pillars of our nation’s 
technological strength. Before World War 
II there were only a handful; now there 
are some 300 (exclusive of companies 
which test products for industry and man- 
ufacturers who do their own research). 
Their growth has been sparked by 
the tremendous increase in scientific 
knowledge over the past decade. “Nowa- 
days you have to have electronic things to 
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Pathfinder 


Reed and staff scientist. Electronics for machines for chemicals. (SEE: Pillar) 
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tomorrow.” Frantically, Reed borrowed 
machine tools, begged the loan of some 
electronic equipment from George Wash- 
ington University where he had been a 
student. He threw up a towering parti- 
tion in the center of the shop and stuck 
a sign on it ‘that said, “Danger, 300,000 
volts.” Behind it he put his janitor with 
an electric fan and a stick to screech 
against the blades when the visitors came. 
Over in one corner he rigged a Christmas 
tree of lumber, radio tubes and tangled 
wire, tossed a canvas around it so only 
a few parts mysteriously showed. 
Success. The Navy visitors were 
duly impressed. Reed got his contract— 
then proceeded to make good his boast. 
Today he’s the 33-year-old head of Reed 
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control mechanical things to make chem- 
ical products,” Reed puts it. Thousands 
of companies can’t afford the brains and 
research facilities necessary. 

“The independent laboratory is a 
boon to small business,” Reed said. And 
freedom of approach in research brings 
new knowledge that is part of America’s 
industrial greatness. 

“Even Government contracts tell us 
only what is wanted, not how we have to 
go about finding it. We find it—and a 
lot of other things in the process. A 
Russian refugee engineer came into our 
lab recently. We explained one of our 
developments and how we achieved it. 
‘Molotov would drop dead,’ he said.” 

Reed Research, with 75 employes 





and two modern buildings, is one of the 
country’s big independent labs. But like 
the small ones, it has problems. 

“Most of the time there’s not enough 
profit in research to keep hiring brains 
and buying equipment,” Reed explains. 
“So you begin producing one of your 
developments to pay the overhead. First 
thing you know you’re in the manufac- 
turing business. And that’s bad for re- 
search,” 

But there’s a ray of hope. In Europe, 
especially Germany, Herr Doktor—the 
scientist—had public respect even greater 
than the Birgermeister—the politician— 
or the businessman. “In America, man’s 
exploitation of natural resources brought 
more recognition than exploitation of his 
mind. With the atomic age, though, that 
‘crazy scientist’ attitude is changing to 
one of respect.” 


Money counter 


Americans wear out money at a 
$40 million-a-day clip. Each day eight 
tons of the dog-eared, tape-patched green 
stuff showers down on Washington from 
Federal Reserve banks throughout the 
country. Some 80% of the tonnage is $1 
bills, stapled in packs of 100 and cut in 
half lengthwise. To make sure it gets its 
money’s worth, the Treasury counts each 
one. 

Counting new money by machine is 
no trick, but rubbery, old bills have de- 
fied anything but hand-counting. Last 
week, however, the National Bureau of 
Standards announced development for 
the Treasury of an automatic counter. 

Heart of the machine is a jawed 
spindle which grips the stapled end and 
rifles the other past a kind of mechanical 
thumb—as you would a deck of cards. 
Each bill flips through a light beam, and 
the interruption is counted by a photo- 
electric cell and electronic recorder. 
Packs with exactly 100 bills are auto- 
matically dumped into one basket; those 
with more or less go into another. 

The machine will count 30,000 bills 
per hour—eight times as fast as human 
counting. The battery of 25 being in- 
stalled by the Treasury will eliminate 80 
jobs and save taxpayers $250,000 yearly. 
But the Treasury isn’t worried about put- 
ting 80 voters out of work—employe turn- 
over in the monotonous job has been 
nearly 100% each year. 


H2O in tin 


Canned water—answering an age- 
old shipboard problem and offering an 
emergency supply for atom-bombed civil- 
ians—was being turned out last week by 
a Boston company for the Navy. A secret 
process permits its sterilization without 
picking up taste from the lining—previ- 
ous bugaboo. It keeps for years, can be 
frozen in the can for picnic refrigeration, 
then drunk on thawing. 
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The whole island swept away 
... yet they didn’t give up the search! 


The island was there all right ... at 
dawn. 


But by nightfall it was gone. Gone with 
the wind and the waves. Pounded to 
pieces, swept away by mountainous seas 
that trailed a howling, high-tailing Nor’- 
easter down the coast. 


Thus ended Inco’s first marine testing 
station, off the coast near Atlantic City, 
N. J. But. mot its search for better 
metals... 


Having saved all records, Inco then 
built another test station where metals 
could be subjected to conditions as severe 
as any met in actual use . . . at Fire Island, 
N. Y. This, too, was destroyed .. . by the 
, . . 

38 hurricane. But again the records were 


saved. 


And once again Inco took up its search 
for better metals . . . at Block Island, R. L, 
Kure Beach and Harbor Island, N. C. At 
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Despite hurricane winds and raging seas, Inco’s 
marine testing stations have continued their search 
for better metals for over a quarter of a century 


these three stations, Inco researchers are 
carrying on a program that has continued 
for more than 25 years. They are subject- 
ing metals to everything from flying sand 
and salt spray to actual immersion in 
biting sea water. Studying their resistance 
to corrosion, erosion, and the damaging 
action of marine growth. 


Out of years of continuous work ... out 
of storms and dark waters . . . new facts 
about metals are being brought to light 
... facts which are helping many manu- 
facturers make their products last longer 
and do more for you. 


This is one way International Nickel 
helps point the way to new and better 
metals for you. One example of the way 
industry works to bring you better things 
. . - better insect screens, better ships, 
better farm implements . . . 


Not always, but many times these 


better metals . . . these man-made “alloys” 
. .. include Nickel. 


That's why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet: “Making the 
Ocean a Test Tube” 


This illustrated booklet 
tells why and how the 
search for better metals 
has been carried on. 
For your free copy, 

send a post card to 

Dept. 54a, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 







Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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How the Army fights frostbite 


In thousands of cases, only a few need amputation 


If Pfc. Jimmie Byrd hadn’t gotten 
his fingers and toes frostbitten in a 
Korean foxhole, the fact that he sneaked 
into the Army when he was 14 might 
never have been known. But last week 
in Percy Jones General Hospital at Battle 
Creek, Mich., the kid from Youngstown, 
Ohio, was headed for a discharge. 

He'll walk back into his sixth grade 
classroom on his own two feet and he’ll 
do his lessons with his own two hands— 
thanks to new methods of frostbite treat- 
ment that have dramatically reduced the 
number of limbs lost through amputation. 

Korea’s frigid climate—temperatures 
down to —20°F—has been almost as 
brutal as bullets. The Army’s latest tally 
shows 2,800 frostbite victims out of a 
total casualty list of 40,000. But of the 
400 cases at Percy Jones, there has only 
been one amputation so far. 

Time to Wait. Biggest single rea- 
son for this dramatic record are new 
antibiotics which fight infection. In frost- 
bite, the tiny blood vessels of feet and 
hands shrink as part of the body’s pro- 
tection mechanism against loss of heat. 
The blood gets sluggish in the squeezed 
vessels and the red cells clump and clog. 
Deprived of circulation, body cells die 
and gangrene sets in. 

Gangrene and infection go hand in 
hand. In the past, surgeons have ampu- 
tated as a precaution against infection’s 
spread. Now, with infection-controlling 
drugs such as penicillin, they can afford 
to wait and see how much frostbite 
blackened tissue the body will repair. 

The treatment Jimmie’s case got is 
typical. It began along with his evacua- 
tion from the front lines, was carried a 
step further in a hospital in Japan, and 
is winding up at Percy Jones. In this 
1,700-bed center Army doctors and 
civilian consultants are charting the way 
to better treatment of frozen limbs. 

Chemicals & Hormones. Drugs 
like papavarine and the relatively new 
priscoline are being tried. These work 
on the nerves controlling the blood ves- 
sels—relax the shrinking and speed their 
return to normal size. Anti-blood-clotting 
chemicals like heparin and dicumarol 
may prove helpful. The hormones ACTH 
and cortisone are also being used ex- 
perimentally. 

Jimmie’s hands and feet weren’t 
rubbed with snow or baked under a heat 
lamp—that can be a road to the sur- 
geon’s knife. Instead his body was kept 
warm with blankets and his fingers and 
toes left exposed in a room temperature 
of 60°-65°. Flown home, Jimmie spends 
most of his time lying quietly in bed. 

Five times a day there are bedside 
exercises. Then will come whirlpool baths 
and a bit of walking. The whole course 
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of treatment is aimed at restoring circula- 
tion, speeding the replacement of black- 
ened flesh with healthy tissue, and ton- 
ing tissue to prevent the aches and pains 
that sometimes stick long afterward in 
frostbitten limbs. 


Why poison kills: 
a new theory 


In one of the laboratories of Phila- 
delphia’s Hahnemann Medical College 
last week Dr. T. C. Barnes put a droplet 
of poison into a test tube. 

Immersed in the saline solution the 
tube held was a thimble-sized glass model 
of a living cell. It was filled with choles- 
terols and salts—compounds man-made 
to ape the substances in the body’s small- 
est living unit. And through its glass 
walls were pinhole windows similar to the 
sensory receptors in the living cell. 

Carried by the saline solution, the 
poison droplet spread through the tube. 
It seeped through the windows—and im- 
mediately a sensitive measuring device 
whose wires led to the model cell re- 
corded the creation of a tiny electrical 
current. A bigger drop of poison pro- 
duced a bigger current. And a good stiff 
dose of strychnine brought a surge that 





would have been a lightning bolt to a liv- 
ing cell. The experiment was one of thou- 
sands the 46-year-old Harvard and Cam- 
bridge trained scientist has conducted in 
the past ten years. They showed that all 
poisonous substances produced electricity 
where there had been none in the cell be- 
fore. The most deadly created the greatest 
amount. Currents of millionth of a volt 
up to one volt were recorded. Thus the 
indications are that poisons kill by elec- 
trocuting the body’s cells. 

Electricity & Life. Cautious, quiet- 
spoken Dr. Barnes is a professor of 
pharmacology at Hahnemann—the oldest 
homeopathic medical college in the U.S. 
In carefully measured words he says of 
his work: “All we can honestly say so far 
is that the action of these drugs in a 
model cell parallels the action of the poi- 
son in the living cell. Apparently there is 
a very close relationship between chemi- 
cal and electrical actions in the body. 
The chemical action may produce an 
electrical change which may cause a 
new chemical action, and so on in turn. 

“What we’re looking for is an expla- 
nation of the electrical basis of physi- 
ology—the relationship between electric- 
ity and the mystery we call life.” 


Tip-off on germs 


If bacteriological warfare comes, 
one of its problems will be detecting an 
epidemic early enough to nip its spread. 
In Washington last week public health 
officials announced what may be an indi- 
cator. It asked high schools to report the 
daily number of absences; a spurt above 
normal might be significant. 





Detroit Daily News 


Frostbite. Flesh-blackening cold is as brutal as bullets in Korea. (SEE: Army) 
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Every detail of the '51 Ford ... the distinctive 
styling . . . the completely integrated chassis design , . «| 
the famous V-8 and Six engines . . . the matchless 
performance ... has been developed with the essential 
character of “quality” foremost in mind. 


From bumper to bumper the '51 Ford is a result of a definite program 
of progressive planning that embraces years of product research, 
advanced industrial facilities and the master craftsmanship of 
Ford's famous manufacturing “know-how.” 


Buy Ford . ; s when you buy for the future. You'll agree, 
every inch of the '51 Ford is “quality”... quality that’s built in! 


You Can Pay More...but You Can’t Buy Better! 
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HOW TO GIVE 


Quick 


rest 


TO TIRED EYES 
Moke this simple test today! 





} P F ss li sd 
EYES FEEL TIRED? Put two drops of gentle, 
comforting Murine in each eye. Then feel the 


sensation of cool, soothing refreshment that 
comes instantly. You get— 






QUICK RELIEF from the discomfort of tired eyes. 
Murine’s seven important ingredients are 


scientifically blended to cleanse and 
refresh overworked, tired eyes. Use 
Murine morning and night and 


whenever your eyes tell you to. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 
embarrassment because their plate dropped, slipped 
or wobbled at just the wrong time. Do not live in 
fear of this happening to you. Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH, the alkaline (non-acid) powder, on 
your plates. Holds false teeth more firmly, so they 
feel more comfortable. Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 


Effective Cough 
Syrup,Home-Mixed 
for Extra Economy 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions because it 
makes such an effective medicine for coughs due to colds. 
It's so easy to mix—a child could do it. . 





From any druggist get 2% ounces of Pinex, a special 
compound of proven jents, in concentrated form. 
well-known for its soothing effect on throat and bronchial 
irritations. 

Then make a syrup with two cups of quenemetes sugar 
and one cup of water. No cooking needed. Or you can 
use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and fill up with your 
syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medicine, very ef- 
fective and quick-acting, and you get about four times as 
much for your money. It never spoils, and children love 
its pleasant taste. 


This cough syrup takes hold of coughs, ving juick 
pone. It loosens p , soothes eae, os q 


ranes, 
helps clear air passages. Money refunded if Pinex doesn’t 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Why small colleges fear the draft 


Heavy drain on students may force some to close 


As the train pulled into Fulton, 
Mo., the round face and twinkling, deep- 
set eyes were framed in the Pullman ves- 
tibule window. William Webster Hall Jr., 
48-year-old president of Westminster Col- 
lege, was home. His cheerful appearance 
concealed a heartbreaking load of wor- 
ries. 

At Atlantic City, N. J., Hall had at- 
tended a conference of some 500 presi- 
dents of small independent colleges. 
There, in an exchange of woes, they had 
discussed the crisis that faced 100-year- 
old Westminster and the others: empty 
seats in the classrooms. Students were 
leaving to enlist, rather than be drafted; 
income from endowment funds was dwin- 
dling, expenses mounting. 

How, the assembled presidents had 
asked, would the colleges meet the in- 
roads of the draft? How far would Con- 
gress go in drafting 18-year-olds? Would 
such a draft cut next year’s enrollment 
by 25%, as estimated by the National 
Education Association? Or would it be 
down, as Dr. Guy Snavely of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges thought, by a 
disastrous 80% ? 

Widening Gap. Many educators, 
aiming between the two extremes, guessed 
at about 50%. But nothing could change 
the simple statistics: Westminster’s total 
budget for the year was $336,000. Of this, 
49.1% came from student fees and tui- 
tion. Only 7.1% came from endowment 
funds, 5% from the college church affilia- 
tion (Presbyterian) and 19.4% from 
alumni contributions and miscellaneous 
sources. There was a gap of 19.4%—$65,- 
000—still to be raised this year. 

No novice at money-raising, Dr. Hall 
was grimly optimistic. In his nine years 
at the College of Idaho, the frank story 
of which he tells in his new book, The 
Small College Talks Back (Richard R. 


Will half the class be missing in September? 


Smith, New York: $3), he learned all the 
pitfalls of normal times. But the $65,000 
might be only a fourth of what West- 
minster would need next year to survive. 

Other typical small colleges faced 
equally uncertain futures. In Ashland, 
Va., Randolph-Macon’s budget was $303,- 
455. Of this, 70% was from student fees 
and tuition. Only 3% came from alumni 
contributions, 15% from endowment 
funds and miscellaneous contributions. 
To meet expenses for this year alone, 
President Earl Moreland has authorized 
drastic maintenance economies. How 
much money the college will need next 
year must wait on a draft decision. 

In 17l-year-old Washington and Jef- 
ferson College at Washington, Pa., the 
crisis is equally plain. Of a total budget 
of $750,000, 68% comes from student 
fees. Loss of many of the students would 
threaten the life of the college. 

Peering Through Fog. President 
William C. Patterson, like Westminster’s 
President Hall, is hopeful. “Trying to 
see very far ahead,” he says, “is like walk- 
ing in the dark. If, as in the last war, we 
get defense training programs or an 
ROTC the visibility—financially speak- 
ing—will be better.” 

Of the 557 private, liberal arts col- 
leges in the U.S., 432 have 1,000 students 
or less. Only 45 have more than 5,000. 
Biggest is New York University, with 48,- 
000. Smallest is the Institute of Public 
Administration at 684 Park Avenue, New 
York, a graduate school with seven in- 
structors and two students. 

The small independent college is an 
institution peculiar to the United States. 
No other major nation goes in for higher 
education in such small packages. 

Why Save It? That leads to the 
question: Is it worth saving? What are 
its advantages? Some are obvious: The 
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Campus to camp. Here’s how 18-year-old draft may affect colleges. (SEE: Colleges) 
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Westminster’s Hall. The pitfalls get 


deeper all the time. (SEE: Small colleges) 


intimate, friendly atmosphere; the feel- 
ing that a student “belongs”; the close 
association between professor and pupil. 
Moral and spiritual values are as much 
a part of the academic goal as if they 
were itemized in the catalogue. 

The small college, unlike the great 
state universities, cannot rely on tax 
funds. For survival, it must depend now 
on more than mere alumni support: The 
community itself will have to take an in- 
terest. The extent of public support re- 
quired will depend on the draft situation. 
Each year some 400,000 male students en- 
ter the colleges and universities. The ten- 
tative military program calls for the Pres- 
ident to defer only 75,000 annually. These 
would be the undergraduates taking spe- 
cial mathematics and engineering courses. 
Already steps have been taken to stem 
the tide of student withdrawals to enlist 
with a choice of service. Drafted students 
may now designate the branch of service 
in which they wish to serve. 

Whatever happens, the friends of the 
small college have a tough assignment 
ahead. Warns Dr. Henry Merritt Wriston, 
president of Brown University: 

“In America, there is only one way 
to keep the Government from taking over 
the independent universities and colleges, 
and that is to keep them vigorous, com- 
petitive and solvent.” 


Salaries—still low 


Government workers in the profes- 
sional class get far more than school 
teachers, the National Education Associa- 
tion reported last week. 

Yearly median for the U.S.. profes- 
sionals, $4,975. Average for the teachers, 
including supervisors and _ principals, 


$3,080. Difference: $1,895. 
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Holiday'away’in colourful 


(Above) 


Head north for new vacation adventure 
in outdoors play country. 






Live in the water, sun on the sand of 
uncrowded beaches. 


Get yours! Here bass and musky, trout 
and salmon come big. 























Ganada 


CHOOSE A CLOSE-TO-HOME holiday in a 
foreign’ setting! This year, go exploring 
north of the border, touring, playing, 
sightseeing in uncrowded beautylands. See 
Canada’s lake and forest country; scenic 
coasts; vast, protected National Parks; 
friendly cities and resorts; colourful 
reminders of her romantic past. Everywhere 
you'll find choice play places, hospitable 
hosts. Write for information now, or use 
the handy coupon below. 





For real fun, a real change, it’s 
CANADA—VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


i 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL Bureau 1} 

Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 

Please send your illustrated book— i 

“Canapa, Vacations UNLIMITED” i 

! 

RE EEE EI 

(Please print) | 
Town vostasdbbatiitiaanitamnaitndianl MB cteiantiinvecn 

01-1-25-51-01 
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Are America’s houses well designed? 
Experts say: not nearly so well as they should be 


Some of the nation’s leading home 
builders laughed uproariously at a story 
about a farmer which was told last week 
at their seventh annual convention in 
Chicago. A tornado in the farmer’s neigh- 
borhood blew away all the houses except 
his own—a_ pre-fabricated structure. 
When the manufacturer of the house 
heard the good news, he wrote to the 
farmer asking for a testimonial. Replied 
the farmer: “Yes, my house is still stand- 
ing; only the architecture blew away.” 
By architecture, he meant the porch and 


Prizewinner. This simple, convenient, low-cost house won the Walkers (right) $7,500. 


the numerous curlicue ornamentations. 

The conventioning builders knew 
well enough that architecture meant the 
way a house was designed and put to- 
gether to serve the living needs of its 
occupants. In poking fun at the farmer, 
however, they were in the position of the 
man who, laughing at the man across the 
street slipping on a banana peel, failed to 
see the peel under his own heel. How 
well were the builders making use of the 
best of architectural design? 

Not well at all, charged Maxine Liv- 
ingston and Mary Davis Gillies, architec- 
tural editors of Parents and McCall’s 
magazines respectively. Most people live 
in houses of no design, they told the 
builders, and women are fast becoming 
aware of it. 

Women have found heartening im- 
provements in the design of clothes, ap- 
pliances and furniture. How then, the 
editors asked, can they be expected to 
be happy about a new house in which— 
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as one example of bad design—they 
can’t get to the kitchen without walking 
through the living room? 

Home with a Hole. Said Mrs. 
Gillies: “Start a development. . . . Divest 
[the land] of every interesting rock out- 
cropping and God-planted tree . . . build 
a hundred or so houses in rows as alike 
as peas in a pod, with a big gaping hole 
in the front of each one called a view 
window—and what have you? An insult 
to America. . . . Such houses are bought 
more in desperation than satisfaction.” 


Attacked for years by architects and 
designers and more recently by consumer 
magazines, builders have taken refuge 
behind a wall of scapegoats. Stringent, 
outmoded building codes, they point out, 
block improvements in many areas. Loan 
agencies, Governmental and private, too 
often refuse to finance anything new and 
unconventional. And builders? 

At this convention they showed 
healthy signs of willingness to face their 
share of the blame and, despite obstacles, 
to do something about it. The proof: a 
contest for design of a “Better Living 
Home” sponsored jointly by the National 
Association of Home Builders and Archi- 


. tectural Forum, the Magazine of Building. 


Plans by Truckfuls. It was Thom- 
as P. Coogan, NAHB president this past 
year, who hit upon the contest idea. Pub- 
lisher Perry Prentice, whose magazine 
frequently and _ caustically criticizes 
builder-produced homes, was glad to co- 
operate. On closing day of the contest 


three truckloads of designs from practic- 
ing and student architects were dumped 
at the jury’s feet—2,728 entries. “The 
biggest and most successful architectural 
competition ever held,” said Prentice. 
Entrants had been asked to design 
a one-family, three-bedroom, basement- 
less house that would have a maximum 
floor area of 1,000 square feet and would 
fit a 60-by-100-foot lot. It was to be “low 
cost” house .(not defined, though prob- 
ably not more than $12,000) that was 
easy to build and to repeat in large de- 
velopments. Finally, it was to be of con- 
temporary design though acceptable gen- 
erally to FHA and VA—and to the public. 
Last week all of the 6,500 conven- 
tioning builders who could squeeze into 
the grand ballroom of the Stevens Hotel 
got a first look at the cream of the 78 
winning designs (national, regional and 
special awards). By architects’ standards, 





Estimated building cost: $9,000-$11,000. 


the designs were not radically new. They 
were simple houses with an economy of 
decoration and an abundance of usable 
living space. In total, they represented 
not only the best in current small-house 
design but also the trend for the future. 

Invitation to Living. The houses 
generally were divided into three separate 
areas—living-dining, service and sleeping 
—all on one floor and each area directly 
accessible from the entry way through 
a minimum of hall space. Kitchens 
(including laundries) were logically ar- 
ranged, large enough for family dining 
and placed convenient to a drying yard, 
to the garage or carport and within watch- 
ing distance of the children’s play space. 
Many of the rooms were multi-purpose; 
particularly popular, for example, was the 
bedroom at the end of the living room, 
set off by’a movable partition that could 
be pulled back to extend the living room 
for entertaining. 

Living rooms in nearly all of the 


PATHFINDER 


plans faced a terrace at the back of the | 
jot, away from the street. Informal and | HOW tQ be toast-ha y for years 
flexible, they were designed primarily for a 
, the family to live in and not for the 
; benefit of guests. Some of the houses had 
interior bathrooms (to save exterior wall 
space); in all bathrooms, tubs were 
placed on an interior wall away from the 
r window. There were many built-in fea- 
tures and a gratifyingly large amount of 


‘ storage space. 

wt All of the houses were light and 
“2 airy, extending into the outdoors, onto 
a terraces, porches and lawns. They were 
+g easily rotated on a lot to take advantage 
“ of prevailing winds. Nearly all of the de- 
st signs called for inexpensive flat-top roofs, 
: though architects offered various alterna- 
to : A , ope . 

al tives including the more familiar pitched 
8 roof. 

d Easy to Build. Number One winner 


($7,500) of all the designs (see picture) 
was done by Bruce Walker, a young Spo- 
kane, Wash., architect now at Harvard 
getting his master’s degree. Architects 
applauded the simplicity and livability of 
his plan. Builders applauded its build- 
ability. 

This year, builders expect to put up 
800,000 new units (compared to the rec- 
ord ‘high of nearly 1,400,000 in 1950). 
Whether Walker’s house or any other of 
as excellent design will figure among 
those 800,000 remains to be seen. Builders 
face several shortages: in copper (seri- “a ; AUTOMATIC 
ous), aluminum, steel, chrome and brass. ee aa : ba, TOASTER 
But they do not face a shortage in good - pee ennsiilllll 
architectural design. The ideas, plans and 
possibilities for better houses are there, 
for the benefit of both the builder and f . 
the public. $22.95. Price subject to change without®otice. 








The handsome General Electric Automatic Toaster makes toast 
Fit to be tied just as you prefer it—every day, for years! 


The girl who likes to say it with How do you like your toast? 
neckties will find, this February, a tie 
that ties in with Valentine sentiments. It 
has an all-over design of tiny envelopes. 
Addresses are in reversed, looking-glass 


Have toast exactly as you like it, just by setting a 
control. The new General Electric Automatic Toaster 
makes toast light, medium, or dark. Toast pops up 











0. handwriting so that they are illegible to or stays down until you want it. 
ey the casual observer. But held up to a 

mirror they read: “Sweetie Pie” and 
of “Mr. H P ” Stay happy! 
ble r. Happy Puss. 
ed The General Electric Automatic Toaster stays hand- 
ise some and continues to give you uniform toast—every 
re. slice perfect—for years. 
ses 
ate 
ng Snappy cleaning! 
. With the new General Electric Automatic Toaster 
a you don’t have to coax crumbs out of the works. The 
ar. Snap-in Crum! Tray takes only a few seconds for 
ing occasional cleaning. Out with a snap, brush it off or 
rd, wash it. along with the dishes—snap it in. General 
ch- Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
ce. 
rs: “Toast To Your Taste—Every Time” 
»m, 
m GENERAL E C 
= Henrikson for Pathfinder E A E L C T R | 
ye “My mother’s getting dinner.” 
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SPORTS 


Sugar Ray Robinson, 
best in.the business 


Sugar Ray Robinson is a lean, 
lithe, effortless performer whose amaz- 
ing self-sufficiency and confidence in and 
out of the ring have hardly endeared him 
to some sections of boxing’s peculiar 
following, but won him, in six short 
years, the welterweight championship of 
the world. 

Pound for pound, 5/1114” Sugar Ray, 
who now has monumental difficulty mak- 
ing the 147-pound welterweight limit, 
is reputedly the best fighter on the 
planet. He has a ring acumen based on 
an analytical understanding of his pro- 
fession, a sleep-inducing sock and a 
ferocity when hurt that stings him into a 
whirlwind attack of ruthless savagery. 

On a month’s tour of Europe this 
winter (with an entourage that included 
his- wife, manager, manager’s wife, two 
secretaries, barber and golf teacher) 
Robinson barnstormed from Paris to 
Frankfurt, kfiocked out four opponents, 
including French middleweight king 
Robert Villemain, and beat one other foe 
by a decision. He was the first reigning 
world boxing champion ever to fight in 
Germany, where, after a Christmas night 
K.O. of one Hans Stretz, German sports 
writers described his right hand as Ein 
Blitz aus heiterem Himmel and his left 
as Blitz und Donner.* 

One of the Smiths. The Robinson 
story—a Horatio Alger saga in ebony— 
began in Detroit where he was_ born 
Walker Smith in 1920 and grew up as an 
admirer of an aspiring young local 
heavyweight named Joe Louis. In early 
boyhood, Walker Smith moved to New 
York’s Harlem where he naturally gravi- 
tated into fighting, adopted the name of 
a retired ringman Ray Robinson (whose 
AAU card he once borrowed) and began 
his professional career in October 1940. 

Robinson’s World War II service as 
a sergeant in the Louis exhibition troupe 
was marked by two altercations over Jim 
Crowism in the Deep South and a yes- 
he-was, no-he-wasn’t AWOL incident that 
gives snide ammunition today to his non- 
admirers, who are many and vociferous. 
He won his welterweight title from 
Tommy Bell of Youngstown, Ohio, in 
December 1946. 

Enterprises. Robinson, who can be 
graciously affable when he so chooses, 
does have a loudly vocal corps of sup- 
porters. But those not included in this 
group seem to resent a certain stand- 
offishness about him, his driving ambi- 
tion, boundless self-esteem, and shrewd- 
ness in business matters. Business mat- 
ters now include a flourishing Sugar 
Ray restaurant, barber shop, lingerie 
shop (his wife’s), a cleaning establish- 


#A lightning bolt from high heaven; light- 
ning and thunder, 
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Wide Worid 
Robinson. Next week, more business at 
hand. (SEE: Sugar Ray) 


ment, some real estate holdings, and a 
healthy bank account. 

Next week, in Chicago, Robinson 
has other business at hand—ring busi- 
ness. There, Feb. 14, in what may be 
the year’s best fistic offering, he will meet 
champion Jake La Motta, who has beaten 
him once (but only in five tries), for the 
world middleweight crown. 


Sluggers to Valhalla 


In 22 seasons with the New York 
Giants, Mel Ott hit a National League 
record of 511 home runs. In 20 years, 
Philadelphia A’s and Boston Red Sox 
slugger Jimmy Foxx hit 534—second only 
to Babe Ruth’s staggering 714. Both be- 
gan their careers in 1925, wound them 
up in the 1940s. Last week both won new 
honors. By overwhelming vote of the na- 
tion’s baseball writers they became 59th 
and 60th members of baseball’s Hall of 
Fame. 


West Germans score 
a bobsled upset 


There was laughter and good fel- 
lowship in the streets and inns of L’Alpe 
d’Huez, the little French winter resort 
40 miles up-country from Grenoble. 

Burly young men in thick sweaters 
bellowed cordial insults at each other 
in English, French and Italian, and vied 
for the attention of some of the prettiest 
girls in France. It was the eve of the 
world championship bobsled meet. The 
girls’ softest glances went to the Swiss 


champions and to the Americans, reck- 
oned to be the most promising chal- 
lengers. 

Only one quartet of athletes kept to 
themselves, out of the merriment. They 
were friendly but reticent. Grenoble had 
some horrible, and still fresh, memories 
of “Master Race” atrocities during the 
occupation. Their flag didn’t fly with the 
others in the natural amphitheater in the 
hills. They were Germans. 

The Track Record. Next day the 
first two of four 1,500-meter two-man 
heats were held. America’s Stanley Ben- 
ham (Lake Placid, N.Y.) and Pat Martin 
(Massena, N.Y.) took a slight lead over 
the Swiss. No one heeded much when 
Andreas Ostler and mountainous (285 
lb.) Lorenz Nieberl of Garmisch, Ger- 
many, beat both favorites to win the first 
heat. No German had figured in interna- 
tional bobsled racing since the war. 

But everyone noticed when they won 
the second heat, too. 

The crowd was quieter for the finals 
the next day. The Swiss and Americans 
buckled down; their sleds came like 
lightning down the long, twisting, tubular 
track of solid ice. The Swiss made runs 
of 1 minute, 17.97 seconds and 1:17.02, 
for a four-run total of 5:16.48. The Amer- 
icans topped them, 1:17.92 and 1:16.76, 
for a 5:15.33 total. 

The Germans’ first run was slow: 
1:18.04. On their second, Nieberl hardly 
touched his brake. They were going so 
fast at the end of the run that they 
couldn’t slow down. They piled into a 
snowbank—for a new track record 
(1:15.90), a total of 5:11.94—and vic- 
tory. As they got their trophies, and 
French bobsledders and British, Belgian 
and American visitors applauded, the 
hulking Nieberl cried. 





Wide World 
Speed in the shadow. A trial run at 
last week’s bobsled meet. (SEE: Upset) 
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MUSIC 


Two chords and a dead queen 
Percy Faith produces hit songs by formula 


“This,” said Percy Faith, with 
mixed pride and horror, “could become 
a monster.” He was referring to what 
Broadway songsmiths these days call “the 
Faith formula”—a scientific recipe for 
composing songs sure to be smash hits. 

First fruit of the Faith formula is 
a syrupy ditty which practically every 
American with ears has heard by now: 
My Heart Cries For You. At mid-January 
it was the tune “most requested” of disk- 
jockeys, held spots 3, 9 and 17 in record 
sales (Columbia’s Guy Mitchell-Mitch 
Miller version leading) and second posi- 
tion in juke box receipts. 

Actually, the song’s basic melody is 
supposed to have been written by Marie 
Antoinette for her husband, Louis XVI. 
Faith played it on a broadcast last sum- 
mer and decided it was a fit subject for 
a scientific experiment he’d had in mind 
for seven years, ever since he met Joseph 
Schillinger in Chicago. 

Music by Chart. Schillinger, now 
dead, was a mathematico-musician, an 
investigator of the sound-frequencies 
which make up music, and of their psy- 
chological appeal. (He was also probably 
the only man who ever composed a sym- 
phony for accordion.) Faith looked over 
Schillinger’s graphs, tentatively composed 
a piece of music according to one. 
Amazed, he found that he would have in- 
vented the Charleston—if it hadn’t been 
invented already, of course. Schillinger’s 
music-appeal formulae seemed to work. 

Faith was too busy building a career 
as an orchestra leader and arranger (he 
is now musical director of Columbia’s 
pop division) to dig deeper then, but in 
1948 he took a vacation and did some re- 
search of his own. 

The theory he worked out was that 


compositions based on two, or at most 


three, chords were those surest of im- 
mediate appeal. Furthermore, the chords 
should be the simplest known: the tonic 
(known to musicians as the I chord be- 
cause it begins on the first note of the 
scale) ; the dominant (or V chord); and 
the subdominant (IV). A song which is 
based on these can be understood, sung, 
and even harmonized by most laymen. 

Sour Adeline. On the other hand, 
de luxe dance tunes like Begin the Be- 
guine or Stardust abound in exotic chords 
and modulations; they tease the hearer’s 
mind; it can’t anticipate them. The same 
applies even to barbershop-harmony fa- 
vorites like Sweet Adeline, which is why 
they sound so dreadful sung by spur-of- 
the-moment quartets at parties—and so 
good from the mouths of well-practiced 
glee clubs. Most so-called Western and 
hillbilly songs are two- or three-chord 
compositions. 

After Faith had given Marie Antoi- 
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Ben Greenhaus 
Hit formula I. Faith’s song could be 
sung in the head. (SEE: Two chords) 


nette’s lively little tune the two-chord 
and slow-motion treatments, he turned it 
over to his lyric-writing friend Carl Sig- 
man (best known for Ballerina). Sigman 
did two versions, titling the first Please 
Come Back to Me, which Faith vetoed in 
favor of My Heart Cries for You. Some 
research akin ‘to Schillinger’s supports 
the choice: In 1920 Billy Rose analyzed 
a vast assortment of hit songs, conclud- 
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Hit formula Il. The Humes had a press 
agent in the White House. (SEE: Pen) 





ing that the most popular vowel sound 
was “oo”—as in “you.” Faith, Canadian-’ 
born and raised on the classics, hid his 
hit-authorship under a pseudonym, and 
isn’t utterly easy in his mind about it 
yet. He says: “I don’t know what my old 
harmony teacher would think about this.” 

Question of Timing. He probably 
needn’t worry about the Faith-Schillinger 
system growing to monsterhood, making 
all song writing mechanical. Even if the 
system can produce potential hits, it can’t 
time them right. It helped Faith invent 
the Charleston 18 years too late. If it 
had produced My Heart Cries for You a 
dozen years ago, the opus would probably 
have flopped: A subtler song-type was 
craved. In periods of insecurity—like 
1951—people fall back on the simplest 
sentiments. 

Like a good scientist, Percy Faith 
is challenging his own theory. His latest 
song, No.One But You Now, is a seven- 
chord composition. 


Pen pal 


If Paul Dukas’s merry tone-poem, 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice, had a humor- 
ous spoken narrative, like Peter and the 
Wolf, it ought to be a hit at children’s 
concerts. Thus reasoned director Howard 
Mitchell of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra. So he asked a youthful author 
of young people’s books, Ruth Fox, to 
write one. Next concert her fiancé (now 
her husband), recited it, and a recording 
was made. This was in 1948. 

Last week the National Symphony, 
beginning its annual fund drive (goal: | 
$190,000), announced that the first 5,000 
subscribers of $10 or more would get 
copies of the record. Then the rush be- 
gan. Money flowed like water. 

The reason: Ruth Fox Hume’s hus- 
band, the record’s narrator, is Paul 
Hume, Washington Post music critic who 
in December panned a widely known 
soprano and got a nasty letter from her 
father—office address: the White House. 


Recent records 


Memories are in style this year, and 
rich in memories is RCA Victor’s new 
“Pop Treasury.” It consists of six 45-rpm 
albums of reprints of famous perform- 
ances: Theme Songs; Dance Band Hits; 
Small Combo Hits; Keyboard Kings of 
Jazz; Columbo, Crosby, Sinatra; and 
Folk Singers. The names include Good- 
man, Shaw, Ellington, Barnet, Dorsey, 
Kemp, Weems, Waller, Berigan, Basie 
and others. 

For longhairs who have loved Han- 
del’s Royal Water Music, even when cut 
down and schmaltzed up into “suites,” 
there’s a treat in a beautiful new record- 
ing which contains the whole 20-move- 
ment work as Handel wrote it. It’s by 
Richard Bales and the National Gallery 
Orchestra (WCFM; one 12” LP). 
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NEW, EASY 
WAY TO 
ADDRESS 




















1. Type mailing list addresses ONLY 
ONCE on an A. B. Dick mimeograph 
Addressing Stencil Sheet. 


2. Mimeograph as many sets of ad- 
dresses as desired on sheets of gummed, 
perforated labels. 


3. Attach labels to envelopes and com- 
plete mailings in record time at record 
low cost—as often as you wish! 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 

SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 
RS A A RE Se 





if A. B. DICK nt + — P-251-1 ‘ 
' 5700 Towhy Ave., Chicago 31, ill. i 
i Without obli septa. 9 send me full informa- ' 
‘ tion about addressing with a mimeograph. ' 
Hi Name 1 
: Organization : 
Address. 
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YOURS::: 
BRIGHTER YEARS through HEARING 
with RADIOEAR Hearing Aldst 


Light up your future! 


Hear without embarrassment ¢ 
at home... in your social and 
business life. Let Radioear 
bring you the hearing happi- 
ness it is bringing to thousands. 


SO TINY... SO POWERFUL! 


Radioear’s “Starlet” packs real power into a tiny 
hearing aid designed for graceful wearing. Light as 
a pocket watch. Yet powerful enough for most 
“hard-to-fit” cases. 

Beautifully styled by one of America’s leading 
designers. Exclusive high-output microphone . 
convenient three-position tone control. Extremely 
low operating costs. 

In addition to the “Starlet,” Radioear makes the 
world’s only all-magnetic hearing aids for those who 
need extra hearing features. 


Get new light on Your hearing problem, Send Coupon Now! 


FR Ee HEARING AID 


DIGEST! 
| E. A. MYERS & SONS : 
PITTSBURGH 16, PA. Please send me, with- | 
out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to : 
help me solve my own particular hearing problem. | 
' 
' 
! 
' 
! 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





The latest word 


The national budget is one of the 
topics uppermost in the headlines (PaATH- 
FINDER, Jan. 24 and Feb. 7) and in con- 
versation these days. It’s a widely known 
word. But do you know its origin and 
what a “budget” was originally? 


Hoffmaster for Pathfinder 


In the Middle Ages in France, a 
budget (Fr.—bougette) was just a little 
bag in which merchants carried their 
money (derived from the Latin “bulga,” 
a leather bag). 

When a shopkeeper made up his 
budget he opened his bag to check on his 
resources and counted the cash. Even to- 
day in Britain the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is still said to “open” his budget, 
or receptacle of documents and accounts, 
when making his financial statement. 


News test 


Here’s a test of your knowledge of 
current news in various fields. Mark one 
of the three choices as correct. All the 
answers are in PATHFINDER stories this 
issue. Or, when finished, look below. 

. l. The number of seats California 
will gain in the 83rd Congress is: (a) 14; 
(b) 7; (c) 1. 

2. As compared with Government 
professional workers’ salaries, the yearly 
pay of school teachers is: (a) the same; 
(b) higher; (c) lower. 

3. The poison weed which is killing 
Western sheep is called: (a) halogeton; 
(b) cyclotron; (c) priscoline. 

4. Percy Faith’s “formula” has pro- 
duced: (a) My Heart Cries For You; (b) 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice; (c) Dragons 
in Amber. - 

5. John Gunther has just written a 
new book about: (a) General Mac- 
Arthur; (b) Australia; (c) Franco. 





6. The current guayule-growing pro- 
gram is designed to add to our supply of: 
(a) rubber; (b) tin; (c) nylon. 

7. The 1950 census reports a total 
U.S. population of about: (a) 200 mil- 
lion; (b) 140 million; (c) 152 million. 


Geoquiz 


It’s easy to name the capital cities 
of Great Britain, France and the USSR. 
Can you match the following capitals 
(Column 1) with their countries (Column 
2)? Answers below. 


Column 1 Column 2 
1 Jakarta a. Burma 
2. Reykjavik b. Iran 
3. Rangoon c. Lebanon 
4. New Delhi d. Iceland 
5. Katmandu e. India 
6. Lhasa f. U.S. of Indonesia 
7. Ankara g. Nepal 
8. Bangkok h. Tibet 
9. Tehran i. Turkey 
10. Beirut j. Thailand 


Photo-clue test 


Today practically everyone can iden- 
tify pictures of many news subjects— 
from the White House to the Liberty Bell 
to a jet plane. Here’s a quiz a little more 
dificult. Below are sections from photo- 
graphs of four subjects often shown in 
the news. Each contains a clue which 


should help indicate to you where the 
picture was taken. Can you place them? 
Answers and clues appear below. 
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GOOD NEWS 





Plain ambassador 


The man-in-the-street arrived in 
London last fortnight. “I was sent by my 
neighbors back in Vandalia, Mo., to see 
about England,” explained 58-year-old 
Lincoln Kilby. “If there ever was a cross- 
section Midwestern Joe, I am it.” 

The people behind Kilby had a sim- 
ple, straightforward idea: They wanted 
to know more about England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, and they wanted to 
get their facts from someone as level- 
headed as themselves. So they picked 
Kilby, whom everybody knew and trusted: 
As rural letter carrier, he’d toted their 
mail over a 46-mile route for years. 

Postman’s Holiday. Though Van- 
dalia’s population numbers only 2,600, its 
Business and Professional Men’s Club 
(half of whom are farmers) wasn’t 
daunted by the job of raising Kilby’s 
travel fund. Within a few weeks, it had 
collected $1,200, and Kilby was off for a 
two-month jaunt. 

Kilby doesn’t expect to pass the time 
of day with many dukes or governmental 
big shots, and he didn’t bring his tail- 
coat. He intends just to knock around 
with farmers, workers and shopkeepers, 
ask questions, and keep his ears flapping. 

“I’m leaving London tomorrow,” he 
said, “to get some of the grass under my 
feet and to talk to the people. I may even 
be lucky enough to. make a round with a 
rural letter carrier.” 


Sailors’ delight 


Ordinarily, the run from New York 
to Newport, R. L, with a batch of Navy 
recruits in tow is pretty dull stuff for 
Chief Petty Officer Stephen Kotelas. Last 
fortnight it perked up a little. 

“At 6 p.m. in Grand Central Termi- 
nal,” reported the Chief, “this woman 
comes over and asks how many men I’ve 
got with me. I’m not telling her much, 
having never seen her before. 

“She asks me if I got 50 men. I said 
‘Yes.’ She said maybe Iygot 100 men. I 
said ‘Yes.’ So she hands me a $100 bill 
and tells me to divide it up with the men. 
Then I break down and tell her I got 130 
men, so she peels off $50 more.” 

Word for Recruits. Money wasn’t 
all the woman was handing out. “She 
gets on the train with us, gives the men 
a real sure-fire peptalk, telling them 
they are in a tough outfit, and she de- 
mands that above all else they remain 
faithful to the United States and the 
Navy. She gets off the train in New 
Haven.” 

The CPO figured that was that. He 
was wrong. “The next night she bobs up 
again. I got 135 men this time. She gives 
me $135 and an extra $50 for myself. ... 
She said she was a granddaughter of 
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Wide World 
Kilby. He'll chat over the back fence 
with John Bull. (SEE: Ambassador) 


John D. Rockefeller. I don’t know 
whether she was kidding me or not.” 
She wasn’t kidding. Her name was 
Mrs. Muriel McCormick Hubbard, grand- 
daughter on her mother’s side of the great 
dime-dispenser. Said she in gentle expla- 
nation: “I play Santa Claus a lot.” 


&® @& @ 


For the ten Negro physicians in 
Arlington, Va., for their patients, and for 
men of good will anywhere, there was 
welcome news last week: The county 
Medical Society voted to strike out a 
clause limiting membership to Cauca- 
sians. “Removal of the ban,” declared 
President John B. Leary, “means that 
henceforth membership applications will 
be judged solely on the applicant’s indi- 
vidual qualifications.” Moreover, a pro- 
posal to scrap discrimination against Ne- 
gro doctors will be pressed again this 
year on the state level. Said Dr. Leary 
crisply: “I expect it to pass.” 


Aid for Uncle Sam 


He wouldn’t give his name. He 
said he didn’t want anyone to think he 
was “grandstanding.” But here’s the 
story of a Virginia ditch digger. 

Wounded in World War II, Joe X 
decided to become a butcher. For three 
years the Government paid him $12 to 
$15 a month for his disability, another 
$100 a month for his on-the-job training. 
Then Joe called a halt, returned two 
checks totaling $126.40, notified Wash- 
ington he wanted no more handouts. 

“I feel like the Government has done 
enough for me,” said Joe. “Especially 
with so many fellows coming back from 
Korea all shot up. There are enough of 
us sucking the country dry, and it’s time 
we... started giving.” 
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R.C.Allen | 


Business Machines 


now offer you a™ 
complete line of .. . 
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ADDING MACHINES 


with direct subtraction 


onty $132.00 


(plus applicable taxes) 









LOW DOWN 
PAYMENT — 


EASY TERMS 


Fast, accurate, dependable. Add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide. Hand or electric 
models for every office use. So low in 
price you can afford one for every desk 
or sales counter, 


CALL your R. C, Allen dealer (see your 


classified pe book) or send 
coupon to 


R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Monvfocturers of 





Without obligation, please send me full’ 
information about your Adding Machines. 


No experience needed to act as our Local Dealer for 
MAASTER Work Uniform germents Every business 
concern @ prospect Advertising embroidered on 
garments is a big sales feature You con easily corn 
up to meny thousands of dollars per year. We 
supply all Soles Equipment FREE. Write 

0. MASTER GARMENT @O_ DEPT. 657, ‘KONER, BD. 
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FOLEY LAWN MOWER 


Start spare time and make a quick CASH PROFIT. 
The Foley hanaise up to 3 or 4 mowers per to $8.00 
run $1.5 ° $3.00 for hand mowers, .0o oo 
for pow x3 mowers. 

FREE BOOK—"‘HOW TO SHARPEN POWER MOWERS.’ 
Prices only $97.50 to ise. Sgn? payment — 
availabte. Write today for FREE PLAN on lawn mower 
usiness. 


FOLEY MFG, CO., 284-1 Foley Bidg.,Mpis.18,Minn. 
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Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


* HARTFORD 


Y} 


—all fee of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 


fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





Quick HIPS on... 


4 TAMPA 






Take a tip from TAMPA! This 
winter make every sunny min- 
ute count, Make every vacation 
dollar count! Come to Tampa! 


ENJOY . . . bathing, fishing, golf and 
thrilling spectator events. You can fill 
every vacation day with new adventure. 


VISHT . . . @asily, quickly — Florida's 
leading attractions. Exotic gardens, 
amazing springs, historic landmarks. 


REST . . . and relax in warm sunshine. 
Store up health and energy. Tampa |s 
good for you — in more ways than fun! 


LOOK .. . around Tampa! You may find 
a sunnier future here in business and 
in healthier, happier year ‘round living. 


2 P Street, Tampa, Florida. 
Please send me FREE booklet. 
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Oregon plants 
a new forest 


Smack in the middle of the great- 
est forest stand in the U.S. lies Oregon’s 
Tillamook burn—500 square miles of 
charred stumps, snags and desolation. 

The story of the burn begins on a 
hot and tinder-dry day in August 1933, 
when a log scraped across a cedar stump 
in a lumber camp. The friction started 
an 1l-day fire that raced across 270,000 
acres. Ashes from blazing Tillamook 
County Douglas firs fell on ships 500 
miles at sea. Motorists turned on head- 
lights at midday to see under the pall of 
smoke. Two more fires in 1939 and 1945 
spread the destruction to nearly 320,000 
acres. The lost timber from just the first 


fire would have kept all Portland’s saw- 
mills operating 20 years. 

Last week, in the midst of another 
rainy planting season, Oregon was plug- 
ging away again at the greatest single 
reforestation program ever undertaken— 
the replanting of the entire Tillamook 
area and 450,000 other burned and cut- 
over acres in the state. 

Oregon voters approved the project 
in 1948, authorizing issuance of bonds up 
to $750,000 a year to pay the costs. First 
plantings began in the 1949-50 season. 

Fir by Air. Fastest way to cover 
denuded forest regions is by helicopter. 
Lumber companies, the state and other 
firms are using this method, but dry or 
heavily vegetated spots can’t be seeded 
from the air effectively. So hand-planting 
of Douglas fir seeds and seedlings must 
be done also. 

Most heartening to foresters is volun- 
teer planting done by Boy Scout. and 


similar organizations. Sunday School 
classes have set out more than 10,000 
trees in one part of the burn. Portland 
high school students are getting ready to 
go out in the spring to cover more ground. 

Oregon’s Governor Douglas McKay 
estimates that 9,700 acres of the burn 
have been reseeded by plane and 2,752 
acres by hand. It will take 15 years to 
get the whole job done, but it will be 
worth the time and money. Oregon’s for- 
est products are worth about $750 million 
a year. The sensible thing to do is to see 
that the figure remains that high. 


Poison grass 


In 1945, herdsman John Ward 
brought a flock of 1,300 sheep out of the 
mountains into Idaho’s Raft River Valley, 
where they began eating an exotic, red- 
blossoming weed of surpassing beauty. 
Next day Ward’s sheep, representing a 





West Coast Lumbermeén’s Association 


Tillamook burn. Five hundred square miles will grow green again. (SEE: Oregon) 


$25,000 investment, were dead. In South- 
ern Nevada another band of 750 sheep 
died overnight from the same cause. 

Last week, alarmed sheep ranchers 
throughout the West found the poisonous 
weed, halogeton, had spread to Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, and 
was threatening one-third of U.S. flocks. 

Halogeton, a deep-rooting annual re- 
sembling Russian thistle, was discovered 
near Wells, Nev., in 1935, where it prob- 
ably arrived in a shipment of grass seed 
from Asia. It grows anywhere—dry soil, 
wet soil, mountain side, river bottom— 
but thrives best on areas where natural 
cover is sparse because of fire, overgraz- 
ing or other causes. 

How to Stop It. Its fatal ingredient 
—oxalic acid—was not determined until 
1942. Nine ounces of the dried weed will 
doom a 100-pound sheep. Cattle may eat 
it and recover, but never afterward be- 
come fat and healthy. Only one sure way 


PATHFINDER 


of controlling it yet has been found. Try- 
ing to dig it up is virtually hopeless and 
sprays and poison don’t work. But hardy 
grasses choke it out. The Department of 
Interior’s advice: Recognize and avoid 
halogeton; keep range lands in good con- 
dition so the weed cannot get a start. 


Fuel unlimited 


Last fortnight in New York, Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Lines Corp. un- 
capped the eastern end of the nation’s 
newest and largest natural gas tube—an 
1,840-mile line from the Rio Grande Val- 
ley in Texas. The pipe will pour 250 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas a day into the 
metropolitan area east of the Hudson, 
and other amounts into communities 
along its route through Alabama, Georgia 
and other states. 

Nearly a dozen major pipe lines now 
serve almost every section of the country 
with gas from Texas, Oklahoma. and 
Kansas. Gas reserves have been estimated 
at 180 trillion cubic feet—the nation’s 
second largest developed natural resource 
after coal. 


Home grown rubber | 
gets a speed-up 


In the Salinas Valley area of Cali- 
fornia and Texas’ winter garden region 
around Crystal City, state and Federal 
agriculturists were desperately prodding 
Nature last week. Their goal: a hurry- 
up increase in the production of seeds 
and seedlings of guayule, the gray-green 
native Southwest shrub that is a source 
of natural rubber. 

The cause of concern, of course, was 
the prospect of having to fight another 
long war without adequate natural rubber 
supplies. Some 32,000 acres of guayule, 
which might have stood the nation in 
good stead, were planted in California in 
World War II. They eventually would 
have yielded an estimated 22.000 tons of 
natural crude. But the shrubs were or- 
dered plowed under after VJ-Day (Patu- 
FINDER, Feb. 22, 1950). 

Million Acres. Now the Munitions 
Board has ordered the Department of 
Agriculture to start the guayule program 
over again. Fortunately, the World War 
II experiment was not altogether aban- 
doned. A small but vigorous nucleus of it 
has been maintained and a new and bet- 
ter guayule hybrid has been developed. 
The department is now preparing plant- 
ing plans for submission to the current 
session of Congress for approval. 

The planting’ goal has not been de- 
termined, although some -reports insist 
that it may reach up to a million acres 
of semi-arid Texas land. Having plenty 
of seeds and seedlings ready will save a 
year on the behind-time natural rubber 
schedule when the planting go-ahead is 
given. 
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@ Why let cold weather mean agony for you? 
Thousands relieve that blinding rheumatic 
pain—quickly, safely—with Absorbine Jr. 

You’ll say there’s nothing else like this fa- 
mous soothing liniment for relieving rheumatic 
pain. It comes to your rescue fast—wjth two 
wonderful pain-chasing actions. 

First, it warms and soothes those agonizing 
rheumatic places. Second, it counters the 
irritation that causes the pain with a grand, 
relaxing effect. 

Be ready for the next time cold weather 
brings on rheumatic pain. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today. Only $1.25 a long-lasting bottle wher- 
ever drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
Get fast relief with 


Absorbine Jr 


It feels so good! 





SEND YOUR CHANGE OF ADDRESS NOW! 


Don’t miss an issue of PATHFINDER because you are planning to move. Send 
us your new address at least 5 weeks in advance to assure uninterrupted service. 


Mail both your old and new addresses plus your mame and address label 
torn from the cover of this issue to PATHFINDER, [Circulation Manager, 
PATHFINDER Building, 1323 “M” Street, N. W., Washington .5, D. C. or to 
PATHFINDER, Department C, 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Allow five weeks for the change to take effect. 
Also notify your Postmaster that you are moving. 


Don’t give in to the ‘Cold De- 
mons’’; reach for Mentholatum. 
Fast, safe Mentholatum soothes 
smarting nostrils, helps open 
stuffed-up nasal passages to 
make breathing easier. Eases 
chest congestion and coughing, 
too. In jars, tubes. 















“Worth more... 
Be costs less! 


“Say Colorado vacationers 


“There are so many inexpensive pleasures, 
sO many things to do without excessive cost, so 
many places to go and so much to see... fo- 
mance, color... crisp, clean air, unending scenic 
beauty and warm sunshine. 

Activities galore ... sports, opera, fine food and 
music... racing, swimming, riding, fishing, danc- 
ing... and, just plain relaxing. Ask the man who 
has had one—there's just nothing like a Colorado 
vacation.” Write for. FREE literature now. 


DENVE CONVENTION 


& VISITORS BUREAU 
225 W. Colfax, Denver, Colo., Dept. $-551 












“Denver,” 40-page Directory of 
| OQ Vacation Booklet O Hotels and Motels 





| C] Colorado Scenic C] Mountain Resorts 
| Highway Map and Dude Ranches | 
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TIGHTEN 
WOBBLY | 
CHAIRS 


EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 
like putty... and 
hardens into 



















IN CANS 
OR TUBES 


Stop hinges from squeaking with 


ES. just a drop of 3-IN-ONE Oil 





MACHINE SAW FILING pays up to $2 or $3 an hour. 
With a Foley Saw Filer you can file all hand, band and 
cross-cut circular saws. Easy to 
operate — no eyestrain. Makes 
old saws cut like new. 


FREE BOOK ‘‘Independence After 
40"' shows how you can start 
in spare time at home with small 
investment and build a repeat 
cash business. Leo H. Mix. 
writes: ‘‘I made about $900 
in spare time last year.’’ 
Write today for Free Book— 
no salesman will call. 


FOLEY MFG. CO. 
223-1 FOLEY BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 
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TV repairs: 
honest or fraud? 


Has television servicing kept pace 
with the boom in sales? 

No one in his right mind would buy 
a TV set if he knew (a) he couldn’t get 
service on it, or (b) if he did, the cost 


would be excessive, or (c) there would ~ 


be an unreasonable delay. 

Last week complaints on all three 
eounts were pouring into Better Business 
Bureaus in many major cities. 

In Milwaukee, customers complained 
they couldn’t get the service paid for in 
the purchase of their sets. In Richmond, 
Va., TV owners told the Better Business 
Bureau they couldn’t get repairs, despite 
the fact their contract provided for them. 
Others complained that dealers often 
didn’t get around to making repairs or 
adjustments until the guarantee period 
expired, then charged fancy prices. 

Anthony Madler, counsel for the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, 
warned 60 dealers meeting in Milwaukee: 

“It’s unfair for television dealers, 
distributors and service companies to 
take the public’s money if they don’t have 
the men and parts to carry out their con- 
tracts. The laws of Wisconsin have teeth. 
A cease-and-desist order could be issued 
on the sale of television sets and service 
contracts if the industry does not clean 
up the situation.” 

Shortage No. 1. Swamped by com- 
plaints, Baltimore’s Better Business Bu- 
reau reported the chief difficulty seemed 
to be a shortage of skilled service men. 
Customers had their sets repaired, only 
to have the same trouble over and over 
again, sometimes accompanied by un- 
reasonable service delays. “Protests in- 
volving video sets,” reports bureau man- 
ager William Wilkinson, “are the No. 1 
item in our files.” 

In Richmond, TV dealers answered 
a wave of protests by claiming that a set 
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owner should be ready to spend $50 a 
year keeping his set in operation and that 
the first repair bill may come soon after 
installation. 

Video sets, they pointed out, are 
extremely complicated, composed of more 
than 1,000 parts, many of which are be- 
coming scarce as defense production 
grows. Said E. M. Frederiksen, president 
of Southern Television and Radio Corp.: 
“T hate to send out some of these men 
working for me. But what else can I do? 
There just aren’t enough good men to go 
around.” 

While the greatest number of com- 
plaints are found in the East (particu- 
larly New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh), San Francisco’s Better 
Business Bureau manager, Muriel Tsvet- 
koff, reports an average of 200 protests 
a month. Says Miss Tsvetkoff: “There is 
always the dearth of competent repair 
men. Some of the customers snarl things 
up, also, by trying to tinker with their 
own sets. It is a tough enough job for a 
skilled technician.” 


Godfrey in uniform 


Arthur Godfrey, who brings mil- 
lions of dollars a year in radio and TV 
contracts to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, is a commander in the United 
States Naval Reserve and an enthusiastic 
pilot of his own plane. Despite his age 
(47) he recently asked the Navy if it had 
an assignment for him. He was offered a 
two-week ‘course in jet flying at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., after which he will spend his 
week ends instructing Navy fliers. 

CBS admitted that their star would 
be gone longer than two weeks. Godfrey 
himself said he might go to Europe for a 
brief period on special assignment for 
General Eisenhower. His explanation: 

“They tell me I talk to some 40 mil- 
lion people a week. ... I can do a sight 
better if I know what I am talking about. 
. . . By going abroad for awhile, maybe 
two or three weeks and seeing for myself, 
I can go on the air and say what I really 
know.” 
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Locke for Pathfinder 





“[ still think it’s a trick to get out of carrying wood.” 
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Steve Allen. His antics gave CBS a 
Godfrey fill-in. (SEE: Programs) 


Programs & people 


TV coverage of the United Nations 
was so successful last year that Repre- 
sentative J. K. Javits (R.-Lib.-N.Y.) has 
introduced a resolution calling for similar 
radio and television coverage of “the 
principal debates of the House.” 

ee Steve Allen, rising new CBS 
comedian, has been filling in for Arthur 
Godfrey (see page 46). Allen—brash, 
satiric and rather ingratiating—ignores 
the sanctity of “the product,” makes a 
shambles of the commercials. Recently he 
made “tea” of Lipton’s noodle soup mix, 
poured the mess into one of Godfrey’s 
ukuleles. 

ee Margaret Truman _ reportedly 
will receive $2,500 a show for radio per- 
formances, $4,000 for TV appearances 
on NBC during the next 17 months. 

@ @ Movie actress Gloria Swanson 
has proposed a special filming for video 
of every Broadway play slated to close. 
Every season, some 20 to 25 plays fold 
on Broadway. The film could be rented 
to TV stations, benefitting both the pub- 
lic and the actors. 

ee “If your house,” says TV in- 
stallers, “is in a dead spot, where no re- 
ception exists at all, ask your neighbor 
to let you put your antenna on his roof. 
It may work fine.” 

e@elLynn Poole, producer of The 
Johns Hopkins Science Review (DuMont, 
Tuesday, 8:30-9:00 p.m., EST), keeps a 
close watch on long-winded professors. 
When one of them exceeded the 45 sec- 
onds allotted to the explanation of an 
atomic formula, Poole kicked him in the 
shins and signalled for the next act. 
For his simple experiments Poole sticks 
to familiar substances. To demonstrate 
the low temperature (—196° C.) of 
liquefied nitrogen, he used melted choco- 
late ice cream. Dipped in the nitrogen, it 
immediately froze so hard that a hammer 
couldn’t break it. Poole claims that many. 
listeners, tired after half an hour of 
Milton Berle, switch to the intelligently 
educational Hopkins show for relief. 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


You will be happily surprised at how much money you can earn collecting new 
and renewal subscriptions for PATHFINDER. No experience necessary—noth- 
For complete details PATHFINDER , 1323 “M” Street, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 
: : | Please tel! me all about your spare time subscription plan. 
mail this coupon | 
NOW! You'll be glad NOME 2... cccrcccccccccsecccceversccseseescesscssseesssesseess i 
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you did. 








WITH THE “WORLD'S BEST-TASTING 
COUGH MEDICATION!” 
1. Luscious Wild Cherry flavor that 
tickles your taste. 
2.Smith Brothers exclusive cough 
medication that brings real cough 
relief. *due to colds 











SAVE— 
the Easy, 
Automatic Way 
with 

U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


They are the safest in- 
vestment in the world. 
They pay you $4 for every 
$3 at the end of 10 years. 
There is no safer, surer 
way on earth to get the 
things you want than by 
buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly. 


BUY 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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STOPS FOGGY WINDSHIELDS 


Autoists wild over new “FOG-STO 
m= Windshield Cleaner. The Cheetethe- 
| Treated Mitt; leaves windshield spar- 
as clean. Blurry mist, smeary haze 
pear instantly. Stops fogging. 


f A SAMPLES to INTRODUCE Sate <20: 


driving.” Sells like wild! Sample offer sent imme- 
diately to all who send name at once. Hurry. Post- 
card will do. SEND NO MONEY—juat your name, 


KRISTEE CO., DEPT. 887, AKRON 8, OHIO 


A Three Days’ 
Cough Is Your 
Danger Signal 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
: gos right to the seat of the trouble to 
oe loosen and expel germ laden phlegm 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial membranes. 
Guaranteed to please you or money refund- 
ed. Creomulsion has stood the test of 
millions of users. 


CREOMULCSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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Does respectability mean decay? 


A warning to churches that stress social standing 


In a typical Midwestern city of 40,- 
000, five Protestant churches are spaced 
along a pleasant, tree-lined street. 

On a recent Sunday, Elton True- 
blood, professor of philosophy and re- 
ligion at Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind., took Sunday School attendance fig- 
ures from these five churches to help him 
put across the point: The power of Chris- 
tian society cannot be measured by the 
number of its members who are listed 
in Who’s Who. 

Writing in the current issue of Pres- 
byterian Life, lowa-born Dr. Trueblood 
disclosed that Sunday School attendance 
in the Episcopal church was 68, in the 
Presbyterian 150, in the United Presby- 
terian 150, in the Methodist 391 and in 
the Nazarene 472. 

Cushions & Soft Music. He then 
made the disturbing observation: The 
greater the “respectability” of churches 
in this particular community, the less 
effective they were in reaching the peo- 
ple. And, Trueblood added, this town 
“might be almost any .town.” 

“In many localities,” he wrote, “the 
initiative has moved away from the places 
marked by cushioned pews, fine organs 
and professional singers, to the poor lit- 
tle store-front churches. Small but vig- 
orous bands of Jehovah’s Witnesses meet 
in their modest quarters called Kingdom 
Halls, and Alcoholics Anonymous meet 
wherever they can. But the lack of im- 
pressive surroundings seems to hinder 
them not at all. Neither are they hindered 
by the lack of trained leaders.” 

Prophets in Rags. Quaker Elton 
Trueblood pointed out that the first-cen- 
tury Christians for the most part had 
neither wealth, social position, political 
power nor intellectual prestige. 

“But they were the ones who won,” 
he declared, “while most of the respect- 
able people of that time are now forgot- 
ten.” He also argued that the ultimate 
solution of the problem of the “handicap 
of respectability” lies not in the formation 
of new sects but in a “change of empha- 
sis within the movements we already rep- 
resent.” He added: 

“We may as well face the fact that, 
in so far as our religion is represented 
exclusively or even chiefly by the attend- 
ance of well dressed, upper-middle class 
people at an impressive church for one 
hour on Sunday morning, we are already 
in decay.” 

Too Nice. A coincidental “amen” to 
this view came last fortnight from El 
Paso, Tex., at a meeting of the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conk- 
ling of Chicago told his fellow bishops: 

“We must overcome the idea of class. 
It [the Episcopal Church] should not be 





Trueblood. The first-century Christians 


won without cushions. (SEE: Decay) 
a church for ‘nice’ people. In Chicago, we 
will not have a single parish in 25 years 

. unless the churches are turned over 
to neighborhood work.” 


Bible 4 la Russe 


Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary defines the Bible as “the book 
made up of the writings accepted by 
Christians as inspired by God and of 
divine authority.” But a new—and less 
objective—Russian dictionary, issued re- 
cently by the Soviet State Publishing 
House in Moscow, calls the Bible: 

“A collection of fantastic legends 
without any scientific support. It is full 
of dark hints, historical mistakes and 
contradictions. It serves as a factor for 
gaining power and subjugating the un- 
knowing nations.” 


It pays to... 


.Maryland ministers can’t adver- 
tise their availability to conduct wed- 
dings, a state Court of Appeals ruled last 
fortnight. The court upheld a $50 fine 
imposed on the Rev. Percy K. Lambert 
of Elkton—Maryland’s famed Gretna 
Green—for soliciting business through 
billboards. In one month, said the state, 
Lambert tied the knot for 275 couples. 
The county-wide average of 30 other min- 
isters in the same period: 42. 
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Story of a dowser 


Henry’s wand can locate water 800 miles away 


“No wonder,” wrote Prof. J. B. 
Rhine, of Duke University, to novelist 
Kenneth Roberts, “we so-called scientific 
people look so funny to you. You would 
have to go out into the Atlantic Ocean, 
choose a whole island for a dowsing test, 
and get a bunch of big shots in on it so 
that it couldn’t possibly be minimized. 

. It takes an order of confidence al- 
most ... colossal to take such a chance.” 

Roberts himself, as he relates in 
Henry Gross and his Dowsing Rod 
(Doubleday, New York: $3), thinks he 
would have been “the whitest of rabbits” 
not to take such a chance. It never seri- 
ously entered his head that there wouldn’t 
be underground water in Bermuda ex- 
actly where Henry Gross’s forked maple 
wand had said there was. He knew there 
would be, even though well-diggers and 
geologists had sought it 340 years in vain 
—and even though Henry, the amiable 
game warden of Biddeford, Me., had 
divined the water from 800 miles away, 
using his rod over a map! 

While Bermuda panted in a drought, 
and Roberts battled slow-moving island 
officialdom, he heard from another dows- 
er, an Englishwoman in Australia. Also 
working on a map of Bermuda, she had 
exactly duplicated Henry’s findings. It 
was almost an anticlimax when pure, cold 
water was struck at all three points the 
rods had indicated. 

Just for devilment, while Henry was 
in Bermuda, Roberts got him to divine 
the location of underground water on a 
farm at Saxton’s River, Vt. Henry ques- 
tioned his rod (which dips when it means 
“ves”) and found three sources. All later 
proved to be there. 

This was merely the most spectacu- 
lar of Henry’s feats. Roberts has docu- 
mented many others: His wand found 
people in hiding, located lost money, dis- 
tinguished between different kinds of 
potable liquids. On the other hand, it 
failed to trace a dog around a house and 
did badly trying to predict the sex of 
babies. 

Roberts, well-known as a man of 
very positive likes and dislikes, objects 
to scientists because they refuse to be- 
lieve what they can’t explain. He himself 
bends the other way: He doesn’t care a 
hang why Henry Gross can hold a stick 
in his hands and at once describe a flow 
of water far away and underground. All 
he insists on is that Henry—and many 
another dowser—can. 

ea) @ 

Apparently Inside Europe, Inside 
Asia and Inside U.S.A. made an impres- 
sion across the Pacific. When John Gun- 
ther arrived in Japan last year, a Japa- 
nese newspaper described him as “a very 
famouse writter as a author of the /n- 
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sight of America.” Next, the article said, 
he planned a book to be called “The In- 
sight of Japan.” Immediately, helpful 
Japanese began writing him letters sug- 
gesting other titles, among them: A Peep 
Hole Through Paper Screen and Through 
MacArthur’s Buttonhole. 

This last was not far off the beam. 
Gunther was still in Japan when the 
Korean war began, and he promptly fo- 
cused his “insights” on the biggest figure 
involved. The result is The Riddle of 
MacArthur (Harper, New York: $2.75), 
which will irk both the MacArthur-wor- 
shippers and the MacArthur-haters, but 
please most other people. MacArthur is 
still a riddle, although a fascinating one, 
when Gunther gets through with him. 

* * * 


Down the rivers go the adult eels, 
into the Atlantic, south to the Sargasso 
Sea, where they dive to the bottom, 
spawn and die. Up then rise millions of 
three-inch, glassily transparent wigglers 
called leptocephali. They split into two - 
groups. Those with 104-111 vertebrae go 
to America, those with 112-118 to Eu- 
rope. As they reach freshwater river 
mouths, they start becoming eels. How 
scientists pin-pointed this weird life-cycle, 
in a 70-year search, is told as excitingly 
as a detective story by Willy Ley. in 
Dragons in Amber (Viking, New 
York: $3.75), a collection of 15 such 
scientific mysteries. A shivery thought: In 
1930, a Danish ship caught a leptoce- 
phalus six feet long, hinting that, some- 
where in the world, there may be a spe- 
cies of monster eel 70 feet long. 





Water, water! Henry Gross’s twig also 
dips for coins, maps and human bodies. 





Pin-Worms 


now can be 


beaten / 


Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 
remedy perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 
cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne's P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne’s modern, medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne’s P-W and follow the 
simple directions. 


JAYNE'S'P%! for Pin-Worms 


TRAVEL tne 
NAUSEA <stim, 


For Land and Sea travel. 


Satisfactory results or 
money refunded. 

















BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and center 


tion guaranteed of money 

Send check or money order. $G$ AA4S poo 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB 16 paid 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 











If you believe that you have yw tp you should 


= os hort to Ty vot 0 We ge a resis Kiet “How 
rneys. copy of our Paten Boo! ow 
ton’ Record” 


to Protect You Inven and an “inven 
} sg No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-K VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON lI, D. C. 


Vegetable Laxative 


“Works Like Food” 


—says Wisconsin Man 

A letter from a Wisconsin man should interest 
every man or woman who needs help in keep- 
ing “regular.”” This man has used an all-vege- 
table laxative, Nature’s Remedy, for 35 years. 
He states his bowels were in such bad condition 
he had to take more at the start, but now only 
takes 4 to & tablet. He says Nature’s Remedy 
works just like food, never any bad effects. He 
is only one of many thousands who have found 
wonderful, gentle relief in Nature’s Remedy. 
Get a 25c box of Nature’s Remedy from your 
druggist. If it doesn’t prove the best laxative 
you ever used, send the box back to us and we 
will refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 
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***l soak my plates in 
Polident every day . . . to 
avoid Denture Breath. It’s 
such a blessing to know 
that they are odor-free.”’ 


Mrs. J. R. S., Midland, Ark. 7 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh ... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
...soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


FE fe ee 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 


THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Memo for Feb. 14 


If you get a Valentine 
Signed “With love and kisses,” 
Beware, my son! Some miss is 
Set to be a Mrs. 
—A. S. Flaumenhaft 
& - 7 
The wise housewife who fills her 
locker with choice cuts is freezing meat 
at present price levels. 
e o 
Mao Tse-tung’s spies: Peiping Toms. 
a7 e . 
Every time President Truman makes 
a speech the Republicans find fault with 
his address. They don’t think it should be 
the White House. 
se e = 
Whenever a price ceiling is men- 
tioned, somebody raises the roof. 


Red Valentine 


Stalin’s no great lover, 
His amours are quite few; 
But when it comes to Chinese, 
It’s Wu and Wu and Wu. 
—Roy A. Brenner 
e - a 
The Army would prefer draftees to 
enlistees, but either way, they’re in-volun- 
teers. 
~ = + 
It won’t be a poor joke if the Gov- 
ernment’s removal of the ceilings on acre- 
age results in a lot of corn. 
. _ o 
Governor Dewey wants everybody 
over 17 years old, including girls, mo- 
bilized. The day it starts probably will be 
known as MMMM! Day. 
. * e 
Next time we win a war, let’s just 
put the mothballs in mothballs. 
Though the doctor won’t let the 
President take as many walks as usual, 
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Truman feels no diminution of his con- 
stitutional powers. 
. e . 

Nothing has so challenged the con- 
cept of free speech recently as the 10-cent 
telephone call. 

7. * e 

The reappearance of Russian-built 
planes in Korea has caused a lot of talk— 
now you hear a lot of Yak-ety-Yak-ety- 
Yak. 


Quips 


The supply of dollar bills is said to 
be getting dangerously low with Uncle 
Sam. Same here, pal.—Richmond News- 
Leader. 

o ° e 

How very strange, that no Russian 
ever received a Nobel Peace Prize, while 
11 of these coveted awards have gone to 
American amity-mongers.—Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. 

- 2 - 

We’re agin the proposal that the 
Government control the weather. The 
weather is bad enough as it is, without 
its falling into the hands of bureaucrats. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Stamaty for Pathfinder 


“Bet they don’t start anything once they learn about our stockpile.” 
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y- Me wears the cap of the warrior or the cap of 
the worker with equal distinction. 

Most famous radiator rider in all the land, the 
staunch Mack bulldog symbolizes a motor truck 
as sturdy as his breed. 

He rides the gleaming fire truck, the sleek bus, 
the swift van. He works with the butcher, the 
baker, the merchant and the manufacturer. He 

to toils in the dust of a thousand construction jobs 

le and in the fields with the farmer. 

oil Battler or builder, he has always so well done 
his task that a nation has given him its high honor 
for sturdiness—the envied citation—"Bwélt like 

in a Mack.” 

le Whether your hauling job is little, big or giant, : 

to there's a Mack built for it—to pay dividends in 

1e- dollars saved per day and per month for years. 

he 

he 

ut ' 

ts. 
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TRUCKS 





- Built Gikeo Mack. . .eathaite them all ! 


Mack Trucks, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa., Plainfield, N. J., Long Island City,N. Y. Factory branches and distributors in 
all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE: 


ANGELES, CALIF, 


There’s 
no place 


like it 


The place we mean may be 
large or small—castle or cottage— 
but it does have people in it 
who love to live and work together. 
And it also has something you can’t 
see... something called a feeling 
of security. Knowing that tomorrow— 
and the next day—and the day 
after —will be protected by 
The Prudential, makes today happier 
and more carefree. Every home 
is a happier home with the faith 
in the future that Prudential life 
insurance gives. 

The man who brings this 
security to your home is the 
Prudential Agent. He’s a specialist 
in family security. Why not 
ask him to make sure your future 
is as secure as you want it to be. 
Enjoy the Jack Berch Show every 
morning Monday through Friday, NBC. 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 





